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Vigor and Growth 


‘Pus PAPER THIS WEEK is teeming with 
numbers. The Membership Campaign is over, 
and the increase has been gathered. The com- 
mentary of the chairman, Dr. Simons, takes the 
place of extended editorial mention. He under- 
stands the visible as well as the invisible gains. 
We gather two exceedingly vital facts. First, spir- 
itual vigor in a church seeks numbers and organi- 
zation. Second, organization and numbers in turn 
increase spiritual vigor. These two facts are nat- 
ural laws in the spiritual world. They are constant 
and interdependent. There is something unhealthy 
in any church which seeks to make no gain,—in fact, 


it is dead. Its persistent violation of the biological — 


law doomed it to extinction. A living church grows 
both within and without. It is wonderful how 
many Unitarian churches are alive. 


Unitarianism Under Fire 


EV. LOUIS GEORGE LANDENBERGER, 

writing in the New Church Messenger, on 
“Where Liberals fall Short,” asks: “What is Unita- 
rianism? It might be said that, as Roman Cathol- 
icism is the trunk, Protestantism the branches, 
Unitarianism is Christianity gone to leaves. This 
may not appear to be true, but the more it is exam- 
ined the more it will be seen that it gives us a pic- 
torial idea of the way in which these movements 
are related to each other. For Protestantism, as 
the word indicates, was a protest against Roman 
Catholicism, and Unitarianism is a protest against 
orthodox Protestantism.” Mr. Landenberger then 
offers an antidote. He says, “What Unitarianism 
needs, what all the denominations in Christendom 
need, are the heavenly doctrines of the New Jerusa- 
lem, revealed from the Word by the Lord in his 
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Second Coming, which leads us to see that the 
creator became the Redeemer.” 

Dear. Mr. Landenberger, you have, read the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, along with the rest 
of Scripture that you declare proves that the 
doctrine of the New Church is the only way of sal- 
vation. You recall a certain wayfaring man fell by 
the roadside, and was left to survive or perish by the 
exclusive priest and the correct Levite. A church 
that claims exclusive salvation, and keeps its eccle- 
siastical skirts free of, other doctrines, is like the 
priest and the Levite. 

What authority have you to declare that Jona- 
than Edwards or William Ellery Channing is 
wrong and Emanuel Swedenborg is right? Neither 
Channing nor his followers ever claimed inerrancy. 
They never closed the door on any honest belief, 
but have ever stood ready to minister to human 
need. Unitarians believe that a man has obliga- 
tions besides that of saving his own soul. There 
were many mentally sick, and in prison, for whom 
Dorothea Dix swung wide the doors of freedom. 
There were many blind for whom Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe provided a blessed asylum. There were 


many denied the right of free schooling for whom . - 


Horace Mann secured educational privileges. There 
were many crying for bread and shelter for whom 
Joseph Tuckerman made provision. The word 
to-day is Applied Christianity. Applied Christian- 
ity aS an organized power in America originated 
with Unitarianism that is now “Christianity gone 
to leaves.” 

No, Unitarians are not the lost, deluded con- 
gealed intellectuals they are sometimes described. 
They are earnest, sane Christians, exerting their 
influence, a wholesome and fast-increasing influ- 
ence, to build up the Kingdom of Love and Right- 


‘eousness. 


Two Scant Hours 


UR READABLE NEIGHBOR, the Atlantic, 

has a very interesting article by a minister, 
Kirby Page, on his experiences as a steel-worker. 
One of the things he speaks about in his exhaustive 
social study is the twelve-hour day. That is the 
item that most people remember in the famous 
Inter-church Report. It appeals to us for its wider 
implication. Mr. Kirby says :— 

Tt does not require a vivid imagination to picture the 
consequences of the twelve-hour day. Twelve hours at 
the mill, one half-hour going to and one half-hour coming 
from work, one half-hour for breakfast and one half-hour 
for supper, eight hours’ sleep—add these up! A scant two 
hours are left for domestic duties, home life, social and 
civic life, reading and study! What sort of husband, 
father, and citizen is a twelve-hour worker likely to be? 
How much energy and interest is such a worker likely to 
have left for intellectual and spiritual matters? 

We who write this know something of Pittsburgh 
and the steel mills. We know also of many other 
forms of labor, from the unceasing humdrum of 
mothers of children in simple homes to executives 
sitting behind mahogany desks. 
that many thousands, even tens of thousands of 
workers in the land are not living at all, but work- 
ing only, and failing to realize any of the noble and 


Our impression is 


normal possibilities that we believe our so-called 
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pitilization ought to help them to obtain. The 
American ideal is, We live to work. The right ideal 
is, We work to live. We, 


Bryan Will Speak 


E EXPECTED to announce in the news col- 
umns of this issue that Mr. Bryan would 
appear on the program of the International Sunday 
School convention in Kansas City, Mo., June 21-27. 
THE REGISTER published exclusively the important 
news on April 13 that he was rejeeted as a speaker 
on account of his hostility to science and his dog- 
matic campaign against all teachers of the modern 
principle of Biblical interpretation. That small and 
yet significant item was republished in every con- 
siderable newspaper in this country, and in conse- 
quence Tur RecGistER became the object of inquiry 
as to the accuracy of its information. A tremen- 
dous upheaval ensued. The cry was, Bryan must 
speak! The Executive Committee of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, which was 
responsible for the change in the program, received 
telegrams of protest in showers from church people 
in every part of America. The result of the whole 
business is that Mr. Bryan will be returned to a 
speaking place, and the financial and reactionary 
forces in religious education have won a decisive 
if transitory victory. 

The news of Mr. Bryan’s restoration may be in 
the daily press before this issue reaches our readers. 
We wish to assure them and the whole public that 
our statement about Mr. Bryan’s rejection was the 
truth, and the source of our information was 
authoritative. There may be forthcoming an expla- 
nation of other reasons. There can be no straight 
denial of our report on the part of the responsible 
officials, for we have the specific facts, which we 
shall be free to use if there is a disposition to dis- 
count the soundness of our statement. 

Nothing which we have printed in these columns 
in many months has reached so far or threatened 
to disturb the order of things so much as the 
apparent gain of the liberal forces in the field of 
evangelical religious instruction in their attitude to 
Mr. Bryan. The opposition isin arms. Such men 
as Henry F. Cope, Luther A. Weigle, Walter 8S. 
Athearn, and Sidney A. Weston, who are the hope 
of the children of America, because they are experts 
in pedagogy and psychology, have in consequence 
an exceedingly delicate and difficult task to protect 
what hag thus far been gained from being utterly 
lost. The literalist attitude to the Bible “has won 
for the moment, and in the person of Mr. Bryan 
the cause of the anti-scientific, reactionary element 
has come to the ascendency. 

The simple, reluctant truth is that the past ma- 
jority of the people in the evangelical churches are 
committed to a strictly cover-to-cover infallibility, 
and no eyangelical Sunday-school board of which 
we have any knowledge dares to tell its lay constit- 
uency what the denominational scholars know 
about the Bible in their own hearts and among 
themselves. In the Bryan episode we have an acute 
and perfect example of how they deal with a situa- 
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tion, not in the spirit of truth, but in the diplomacy 
of ecclesiastics, which is quite as adroit and ques- 
tionable as the diplomacy of statesmen. The excep- 


’ tions to the rule are ineffectual. Professor Vedder’s 


noble challenge is not heeded: “Tell the whole truth 
about the Bible. No man’s faith was ever wrecked 
by truth who had a faith worth saying.” 

That is a perfectly sound position, but the lead- 
ers in Sunday-school work, who.are under the 
numbing power of their denominational officialism, 
will never tell the truth, because they are fearful 
that their own places would be taken away from 
them, as they are also certain that the faith of the 
people: would be shattered. They prefer to go on 
teaching Biblical jies, counting as nothing the cu- 
mulative sin of debauching millions of children’s 
minds and souls. That is why they will yield to 
the appearance of Mr. Bryan. Otherwise, as their 
communications to THE Recister frankly say, their 
whole organization is in danger of destruction. 

The local protests in Kansas City, for example, 
included the heated refusal by those who had 
agreed to get the money to entertain the conven- 
tion that they would wash their hands of the whole 
thing if, as TH Recister said, Mr. Bryan would 
not appear. In the neighboring city of St. Joseph 
the citizens who were helping to provide entertain- 
ment said the same thing. This illustrates where 
much power lies. It is with those who provide the 
creature comforts. Indeed the underwriting of the 
Sunday-school movement in America has always 
been an all-too-commercial proposition. Such emi- 
nent money-makers as Mr. H. J. Heinz and Mr. 
John Wanamaker have been the lodestars who have 
drawn other people of the purple purse to pay the 
bills. 

How can truth make progress when men who 
are not themselves seekers of truth, but exceedingly 
conservative, rather, must be consulted in all mat- 
ters of policy? It is plain in the case of Mr. 
Bryan’s appearing that what the people want is a 
big crowd rather than a contribution to religious 
education. They also want a man to get on the 


platform and tell the multitude they are not great- 


grandchildren of monkeys, as one worthy Chamber 
of Commerce person remarked. That will be the 
event of the meetings. How hardly can the king- 
dom of God enter into such people? And what 
of their leaders? We sympathize with the edu- 
cated educators, and we do not know how they are 
going to get out of their pathetic position. In their 
place, we should tell the whole truth. 

What a spectacle! Scholars bowing before the 
mob! Contemplate them in the hour of humilia- 
tion. And what is their Christ saying to their 
impotence? Is hea friend of mammon, and a com- 
promiser in the hour of popular stress? Did he so 
pay the price of peace? Or did he really mean it 
when he took a little child into his strong and 
gentle arms and say, “Whoso shall cause one of 
these little ones that believe on me to stumble, it 
is profitable that a great millstone should be hanged 
about his neck, and that he should be sunk in the 
depth of the sea.” 

God save religious education! 
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The Event of thé Week 


Hayti before the American Conscience 


N TWO NOTABLE DOCUMENTS submitted to 
if the State Department last week, two separate 
groups of citizens eminent in the law, diplomacy, 
politics, and social service united in submitting the prob- 
‘lem of Hayti to the American conscience. In the two 
memorials—one presented by the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation of New York, and the other by the National Pop- 
ular Government League of Washington—the activities 
of the United States through the Department of the 
Navyin the island republic are condemned as illegal, 
indefensible, and in direct conflict with American tra- 
dition, as well as highly injurious’ to the standing of 
America among the republics of the New World. The 
processes whereby American loans have been forced 
upon Hayti through the intervention of United States 
marines supplied a revelation of the flagrant methods 
which the memorialists ascribe to the Wilson admin- 
istration, followed by that of Mr. Harding. Among 
the signers of both memorials are Republicans and 
Democrats without distinction of party lines. Several 
jurists and diplomats as well as legislators appended 
their signatures to either one document or the other. 
The two protests constituted a formal expression 
of the feeling of many enlightened Americans for the 
past two or three years that the Government had been 
guilty of illegal, oppressive, and unjust acts, contra- 
vening the rights of a sovereign people in Hayti. In 
addition, in its protest the Popular Government 
League urged the establishment of a Pan-American 
Congress to deal with problems like that presented by 
the collapse of government in Hayti that served as 
the occasion for intervention by the United States, and 
Says on this head: “If it became necessary to maintain 
order in some of the weaker and more restless republics, 
and especially if military intervention became neces- 
sary, let it be done, not by ourselves alone, a course 
which carries an assumption of our own impeccable 
superiority, but by joint action with our neighboring 
republics. In this way, and perhaps in this way only, 
can we demonstrate the sincerity of our pretensions of 
amity, justice, and good-will. Let this be the Monroe 
Doctrine of our time.” 2 
The documents are worthy of the serious considera- 
tion of every American jealous of his country’s honor 
and mindful of the part which America is to play, 
not only on the two continents on this side of the 
Atlantic, but in the world. Our conduct in Hayti 
has been a stench in the nostrils of all good citizens 
since the preliminary phase of our occupation in 1915, 
when our forces were employed there in the legitimate 
business of restoring order in a country that had 
lapsed into organized brigandage. But since 1915, 
as both memorials point out, we have used force to 
prevent the resumption of independent political and 
economic life in the country which won its independ- 
ence from Napoleonic France in 1804 under one of 
the great men of all races—the man who was nick- 
named “Toussaint L’Ouverture.” It has been pointed 
out by critics of both the Wilson and Harding admin- 
istrations that under “Toussaint L’Ouverture” the 
Negro population of Hayti developed qualities of co- 
operation, discipline, and perseverance that enabled 
them to conquer the greatest general of his time or 
of any time in defence of their liberties. If the United 
States, after the occupation of 1915, undertaken pro- 
fessedly to restore a lapsing civilization, had devoted 
its efforts to the restoration of Haytian liberties 
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under a stable government instead of imposing a new 
tyranny upon them,—the tyranny of a republic main- 
taining foreign satrapies,—the Haytian people would 
have had reason to be grateful to America instead 
of bitterly resenting American activities in their 
country. Furthermore, American policy in Hayti has 
rankled deeply in the Latin-American mind as a rey- 
elation of what America is apt to do, once she has 
sent an army of occupation into an American country 
for the professed purpose of restoring order. 

It is this phase of the problem, quite as much as 
the phase of it that bears directly upon the morals 
of American government and the upholding of Amer- 
ican standards of justice abroad as well as at home,— 
a sort of single instead of a double standard of na- 
tional morals,—that concerns the memorialists. Such 
men as Moorfield Storey of Boston, Senators King and 
Borah, Zechariah Chafee, Jr., professor at the Harvard 
Law School, and George W. Kirchwey of New York, 
director of the American Society of International Law, 
are addressing themselves first to the American con- 
science and then to the American sense of self-interest. 
The question they ask is: “Are we to be a republic 
at home and a satrapy abroad? Are we to play the 
part of advocates and upholders of international 
justice abroad—even to the-extent of taking a great 
part in a war to destroy force as the governing factor 
in the lives of nations—while we apply the same 
principle of force to the life of an infinitely smaller 
and weaker nation?” And then to this question 
addressed to the American conscience they add 
another, directed to the American sense of self-inter- 
est: “We are aspiring to leadership on the American 
continents. In many respects that leadership has 
come to us through our moral and material achieve- 
ments. Are we to jeopardize this future by giving 
it to be understood that when we enter a Latin-speak- 
ing republic we enter it for the purpose of illegal, 
unjust, and ruthless spoliation? And if we do invade 
a sister republic in any such spirit, what becomes 
of the noble protestations set down in our initial. 
appeal to mankind at the birth of our republic? And 
what will the rest of America say and think about 
us,” 

Complete restitution, the undoing of the wrong that 
we have done, and the complete restoration of the 
political, fiscal, and economic life of Hayti—that is 
what the distinguished memorialists unite in demand- 
ing. We must revert without delay to the original 
spirit in which we intervened—or professed to inter- 
vene—in the affairs of the Haytian people. Law, 
justice, every consideration of what we owe to our 
neighbors, impose such a course upon our government. 

In placing this plea before the American people, the 
signers of the two declarations have performed a val- 
uable service—not so much to Hayti as to America. 
Millions of Americans cannot mention Hayti without 
blushing. Millions of Americans feel deeply that 
their country’s honor has been stultified and its good 
name besmirched almost beyond recovery by the con- 
duct of two successive administrations in the little 
island republic. To be sure, the process of restitution 
may prove long and difficult. There will be the in- 
evitable violent opposition to any policy of what the 
jingoes would term “scuttle” in Hayti. But the case 
of Hayti versus the United States of America has been 
clearly and cogently put before the country. It is 
now for the American people to say whether, in their 
name, a national policy is to be pursued in Hayti 
which violates every American principle and makes 
denial of every profession of American neighborliness 
and American justice. . 8. T. 
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Of the Increase Let There Be No End! 


7,604 Accessions in 217 Churches; 106 Parishes Yet to Report 


If your church is not listed in the accompanying tabu- 
lar report of membership increase, please make inquiry 
for the reason to the Secretary of the Campaign. 


With reports in from 217 of the 322 churches participating 
in the Church Membership Campaign, at noon, April. 27, a total 
of 7,604 new members is accredited as a result of the Campaign. 
This makes an average of 35 new members for each of the 217 
churches reporting. 

Final tabulation is out of the question at this writing, 
although April 24 was set as a final date for receiving returns 
at Campaign headquarters. There are 106 churches yet to be 
heard from, not including 55 churches which earlier in the 
Campaign sent notice that they could not participate, but 
which since may have changed their minds, nor the three 
parishes of Pepperell, Danvers, and Lowell, Mass., in which 
there are union or community churches. 

With these omissions, the average of 35 new members for the 
217 churches stands as a cross-section of Campaign progress, 
as the returns have come from parishes at widely separated 
points throughout the United States and Canada. 

Headquarters again announces that in no sense is the Cam- 
paign competitive, and that churches hesitating to send in 
reports which do not show the 25 per cent. quota gained should 
do so to assist in final tabulation of 1922 church membership in 
the denoniination. 

Of particular interest is the number of new accessions and 
young people reported to have joined the church. On Janu- 
ary 22, 278 young people joined the church. Since that time 
scores of others have signed the church books as a direct result 
of the Campaign. Another factor which has had a significant 
bearing upon the new membership figures was the church- 
attendance contest conducted by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. There has been a steady increase in church attend- 
ance, and more than half of the 207 churches keeping records 
haye shown substantial increases. All of those from whom 
reports have been received at this date show the largest Easter 
congregations in their history. 

Splendid as is the showing made by the churches, note the 
report from the Bell Street Chapel in Providence, R.I., which, 
while not affiliated with the Unitarian denomination, has a 
Unitarian minister. 

Rey: S. G. Dunham, reporting 23 new members, 8 of them 
men, Easter Sunday, writes :— ‘ 

‘While I suppose you will not count it a part of your 
campaign, yet you know I belong; so in a measure the results 
of my work should somehow count. Before vacation we expect 
another class of 12 or 18.” : 

At Campaign headquarters the acquisition of 20 accessions in 


Official Figures in the Membership Campaign, to Noon, April 27 


Mem- Per 

bership New Cent. 

Easter Mem- In- 

Parish Church Chairman 1922 bers crease 

Alameda, Calif.......Unit. Ch........Rev. Clarence Reed... 49 14 40. 
Paleo, Da aecaced Sti « A SU Ua bees Rev. C. R. Carlin.... 86 4 4.8 
Amherst, Mass. Seep Z Rev. Henry G. Ives... 87 22 33.3 
Andover, N.H.......-Cong. Unit...... Mr. Lawrence P. Carr 73 30 69.6 

Ann Arbor, Mich.....1st Unit........ Rev. Dr. $8.S. Robins. 81 27 50. 


Arlington, Mass. Rev. Dr. Frederic Gill. 183 46 


Ashby, Mass.......-.. Rev. E. 5. Treworgy.. 96 14 17. 
cual: Mass... .-Rev. E. B. Young.... 291 7 33.5 
Aflanta, "Gas. s...... ...Rev. Dr. G. I. Keirn.. 155 5 3.3 
Augusta, Me. ..Mr. M. G. L. Bailey.. 130 50 62.5 
Ayer, t . F. B. Crandall... 171 74 76.3 
Bangor, Me . 5. C. Beane..... 274 29 11.8 
Barnstable, Mi . Ernest A. Chase. 89 30 50.9 
Bedford, Mass. .H. B. Begun.... 50 10 20. 
Belmont, Mass .-Rev.C. T. Billings... 70 34 94. 
Berkeley, Calif. af ..Mr. Wm. 5S. Devol... 230 28 13.8 
Berlin, Mass......... t Miss Anna O. Boyce.. 62 7 12.7 
Beverly, Mass....... Ist Parish. ..... Rev. H. C. Gale...... 72 13 22. 
Billerica, Mass... ... . ist. Parishiz. 5; ... Rev. Wm. L. Walsh. . 205 45 28.2 
i . Prof. H. H. Schroeder. 106 5 2. 
Rev. W. G. W. Wolfe. 46 19 44.5 
Mr. Arthur W. Moors. 192 10loss —5. 
. Rev. E. R. Shippen... 180 72 66.6 
. Rev. H. E. B. Speight. 181 17 10.3 
.-Rev. Dr. P. R. Froth- 
inghagi <j... 0 e's 556 56 11.3 


Prof. H. E. Hamlin... 193 18 10. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot..... 226 17 8.1 
Rev. F. A. Powell.... 232 32 16. 


Littleton, N.H., is regarded as real reconstruction, the increase 
in the First Parish at Portland, Me., as a real revival, and 
Preble Chapel’s gain as a fine piece of co-operation. Clinton, 
Mass., has a splendid record, and a new spirit has been shown 
in Concord, Mass. The Second Church in Salem has done good 
work, considering that its minister has been ill. The figures 
reported by Niagara Falls stand as a record for new Unitarians. 
Billerica’s report is mostly on the basis of new Unitarians. 
Augusta, Me., reported 50 accessions with no minister at the 
chureh, and the work at Orange, N.J., may be characterized 
as a real campaign. Fitchburg’s showing is splendid. Other 
parishes which should receive special mention include Hanska, 
Minn.; San Antonio, Tex.; Redlands and Sacramento, Calif. ; 
Trenton, N.J.; Greenfield and Hast Lexington, Mass. ; Charles- 
ton, W. Va.; Memphis, Tenn.; Montreal; and Philadelphia. 
Pa—to mention only a few in the space at our disposal. 

Sacramento, Calif., reports, “Will make a better showing in 
the next sixty days.” 

Cincinnati, Ohio, writes, “We are anxious to have this Mem- 
bership Campaign go on indefinitely in this way.” 

“The possibilities of increases have by no means been ex- 
hausted,” is the report from Peterboro, N.H., where a gain of 
17 accessions netted a 26 per cent. increase over the member- 
ship of 1921. “There has been.a very loose way of keeping 
membership records, and a campaign of education and trans- 
formation to new methods will in time be instituted.” 

The West Side Church, New York City, advises headquar- 
ters: “We are going to keep right on and shall try for 100 
per cent. increase in the period of Easter, 1922, to Easter, 1923. 
We hope the national Membership Campaign organization is 
continued.” 

Rey. George T. Ashley writes for Wichita, Kan.: “We are 
doing our best and look for greater things in the future. We 
are getting more before the public and in the public eye than 
we have ever been before. Our congregations are much larger 
and our membership more encouraged and consequently more 
active. : 

“T carried on Sunday night services from last November until 
the Sunday night before Easter, especially devoted to a series 
of lectures on yarious aspects of Unitarianism, doctrinal, his- 
torical, and otherwise, to get our distinctive denominational 
mission and position before the people. These services were 
largely attended, the number averaging something like twice 
the number at our regular morning services and consisting 
yery largely of non-Unitarians. Their interest was manifest. 
It was from this source we got 18 new accessions.” 

Mrs. Georgia Ober, chairman of the Membership Committee 
in Topeka, Kan., comments, “Another membership service is 
planned before the church closes for the summer, and we con- 
fidently believe we may be able to receive ten or twelve new 
members at that time.” 


Mem- Per 
bership New Cent. 


: Easter Mem- In- 
Parish Church Chairman 1922 bers crease 
Brattleboro, Vt... ... Unit. Cong. Soc. Rev. E. Q. S. Osgood. 118 53 81.5 
Brewster, Mass... . . - Ist Parish...... Rey. Adam J. Culp... 60 10 20. 
Bridgewater, Mass....Ist Cong. Soc....Rey. H. L. Buzzell... 69 18 17.6 
Brockton, Mass...... MU, Nye sheen Rev. S. B. Nobbs...... 223 45 25.7 
Brookfield, Mass.....1st Parish -..... Rey. H.A. MacDonald 82 2 2.5 
Brookline, Mass..... . Ist Parish...... Rey. Abbot Peterson.. 266 65 32. 
Brooklyn, N.Y.:— 
. Rev. J.. H. Lathro 

The Saviour......5.4....22..-.. {hew. ae? } 238 80 506 

Wikitowsel. Chagsetetie sane sas <5. Rev. V. B. Silliman... 172 13 6. 
Buffalo, N.Y......... 1st Unit. Cong. Rev. Dr. Richard W. 

‘ POR aels, =z spo Boynton... 3... ssus 334 77 29.9 

Cambridge, Mass. rd St.....Rev. Frank O. Holmes 78 il 16. 

‘anton, ist Cong. Parish.Rev. C. H. Valentine. 176 68 63. 
Castine, Me.........1st Cong. Soc....Rev. John H. Mueller. 68 16 30. 
Charleston, 8.C..... . Wnit. Ghd.% x. . Rey. Ralph E. Bailey. 57 7 14. 
Charleston, W. Va....1st Unit........ Rev. A. Schoenfeldt.. 28 13 86. 
Chattanooga, Tenn...1st Unit. Soc....Rev. Wm. M. Taylor. 64 16 33.3 
Cincinnati, Ohio... .. 1st Unit. Cong...Rev. John Malick.... 188 16 9.3 
Clinton, Mass........ Ist Unit. Soc....Rev. J.C. Duncan... 250 120 92.3 
Concord, Mass.......1st Parish...... Rev. L. B. Macdonald 135 90 200. 
Davenport, Ia.......Ist Unit. Soc....Rev. K. E. Evans.... 169 4 2.0 


Dayton, Ohio. 
Denver, Col... 
Des Moines, Ia 


MIRE AITIS S222 5. « Rev. L. R. Plank..... 
: ...-Rev. George Gilmour. 
- Ist Unit. Soc.... E. H. Reeman... 256 36 


Detroit, Mich. - 1st Cong. Unit...Rev. A. P. Reccord... 444 84 23.3 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Christ‘ CRUE tes maaan een. ts 2 Rev. Wm. A. Marzolf. 258 58 29. 
3a Rebpi Sao wee ctyeatew ceteris © Rey. A. E. Wilson.... 100 20 25. 
lst Partele, Vieaercceeese ane o's « Rey. L. V. Rutledge.. 270 121 81.2 
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Parish 


Dover, Mass......... 
Duluth, Minn........ 
Dunkirk, N.Y........ 
E. Boston, Mass... . . 


E. Bridgewater, Mass. 


E. Lexington, Mass.. 
Eastport, Me........ 
Elizabeth, NES o fen 
Bllsworth, Mets ate 


Eugene, Ore.. 


Exeter, N.H 
Fairhaven, Mass.. . 

Fitchburg, Mass..... . 
Flushing, N.Y....... 
Framingham, Mass.. 

Fresno, 
Gardner, Mass....... 
Germantown, Pa... 

Gloucester, Mass... .. 
Grafton, Mass....... 
Greenfield, Mass... . 
Hackensack, N.J..... 
Hanska, Minn....... 


Harvard, Mass....... 


Hingham, Mass.:— 
Ist Parishes ).cteass 
3d Cong. Soc...... 

Hollywood, Calif... 

Houston, Tex........ 

Hubbardston, Mass. 

Hyde Park, Mass... 

Indianapolis, Ind.. 
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Mem- 


Per 


bership New Cent. 


Easter Mem- 


Church Chairman 1922 
Ist Parish...... Rev. Daniel M. Wilson 53 
tet Units. ge. Rev. Henry J. Adlard. 78 
Ind. Cong....... Rey. Walter A. Smith. 162 
Unit: Bech... 00 Rev. C. W. Casson... 140 
1st Parish...... Rev. F. 8. Gredler.... 118 
\Follen Ch....... Rey. Frank R. Gale.. 305 
Ist Cong. Soc....Rev. John Baltzly.... 90 
All Souls... 2... Rey. Arthur H. Coar.. 75 
Ist Unit. .-Rev. Geo. T. Jones... 91 
< . C.J. Dutton,... 239 
. Frank F. Eddy.. 58 
Hugh R. Orr.... 109 
oe ip ea F. Nye.. 27 
. Unit. Rte Sone Rev. Wm. H. Parker.. 245 
Ist Parish: . 2.5. Mr. Richard Bullock.. 366 
Ist Unit.. 2... Rev. Edwin Fairley... 74 
: ist. Parish. 2-4 3. Rev. John H. Wilson.. 108 
Ist Unit. Ch....Rev. Thomas Clayton. 76 
ist Unit. So¢....Rev.H. VanOmmeren 126 
Units80e%, one Mr. Wm. B. Epting.. 279 
Ist Parish... oc. v. B. D. Boivin.... 144 
Cong, Soc....... Rey. Dr. C. B. Elder.. 62 
.3d Cong. Soc....Rev. W. F. Greenman. 143 
Unit. Cong. Ch..Rev. V. F. Hartman.. 62 
Nora Free 

Christian.....Rev.Dr.A.H.Norman 254 
1st Cong. Unit. 

Ch... eae Rev. George Kent.... 155 
ee Ati) Oars Rev. Houghton Page.. 276 
re ae re Rev. E. P. Daniels... 119 
JUnit! Socs.c-+ Dr. S. G. Ayres, Jr.... 53 
Unit: Chive ote Mr. Lewis Fogle...... 38 
Ist Cong. Soc....Rev. H.R. Hubbard.. 45 
-lst Unit. Soc....Dr. C. E. Bryant..... 113 
_ All Souls... ...4. Rev. Dr. F.S. C. Wicks 391 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. . 1st Cong. Soc....Rev. James A. Fairley 280 
Keene; N. Ha. «i012 Keene Cong. Soc.Rev. N. A. Baker.. 105 
Kennebunk, Me...... Ist Cong. Parish Rev. R. P. Doremus.. 46 
Keokuk, Iagaven- «1; Ist Unit. Soc....Rev. G, R. Gebauer.. 78 
Kingston, Mass..... - Ist Cong. Parish.Rev. C. F. Andrews.. 247 
Knoxville, Tenn......Unit, Ch........ Rey. Dr. A. R. Scott.. 20 
Laconia, N.H........ Ist Unit. Soc....Rev. Otto HE. Duerr... 242 
Lancaster, Pa........Ch. of Our : 

Pather, 00: Rey. Earl C. Davis... 105 
Lawrence, Kan....... Unit. SoG ag on Rey. Mark Mohler... 76 
Lawrence, Mass......1st Unit. Soc....Mr. C. 8. Bodwell.... 64 
Leominster, Mass... .1st Cong. Soc....Rev. A. B. Whitney... 376 
Lexington, Mass... ..1st Cong. Soc....Rev. John M. Wilson. 378 
Littleton, N.H....... Ist Unit: <i <i Rev, Ivan A. Klein... 36 
Long Beach, Calif....1st Unit........ Rey. O. J. Fairfield... 56 
Los ‘Angeles, ‘Califit. ist Unit... 3.7: - ioe E. B. Backus.... 328 
Manchester, N.H.....1st Unit. Soc....Rev. Thos. J. Horner. 198 
Marblehead, Mass... .2d Gong... sie Rey. E. H. Cotton... 132 
Marlboro, Mass..... - 2d) Parishes. cae Mr. W. H. Witherbee. 240 
Meadville, Pa.. And. Cong... Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 155 
Medfield, Mass... ... 1st Cong. Parish.Rev. M. B. Townsend. 112 
Medford, Mass....... let Parishis. cc: . Rev. L. C. Dethlefs... 166 
Melrose, Mass......- Unit. Cong.. .Rev. H. T. Secrist.... 188 
Memphis, Tenn...... Ist Unit. Soc....Rev. Wm. . Clark... 143 
Menomonie, Wis.....1st Unit. Soc....Rev. A. E. Von Stilli,. 60 
Milton, Mass........ IstiCong.... 24... Rey. Roderick Stebbins 119 
Moline, Ill..........- 1st Unit. Soc....Rev. C. C. Helvie.... 48 
Montague, Mass.....1st Unit. Soc....Mrs. J. B. Farwell.... 28 
Montpelier, Vt......- Ch. of the ; 

Messiah...... Rey. Wm. 8S. Nichols.. 180 
Montreal, Canada....Ch. of the 

Messiah...... Rey. Sydney B. Snow. 343 
Nantucket, Mass.....2d Cong. 

Meeting-house Rev. Josiah C. Kent.. 85 
Nashua, N.H........ 1st Unit Cong. 

SOC:5.. ea errere ev. Otto Lyding.... 72 
Nashville, Tenn,..... Ist Uitti seas sore Rey. Geo. B. Spurr... 47 
Natick, Mass........ Unity../neceete Rev. Alfred W. Birks.. 92 
Needham, Mass...... 1st og: Soc....Rev. Ben F. Allen.... 255 
New Bedford, Mass.:— i 

dstiChs; caaaeken see ste nn arueree Rey. E. S. Hodgin.... 385 
INO; Umititaterns akebrctorn den eer Rey. 8. L. Elberfeld. , 111 

Newburgh, N.Y......Church of Our ‘ 

Father....... Mr. Robinson Bentley 62 
Newburyport, Mass...1st Religious Soc.Mr. G. W. Morrill... 121 
New London, Conn...All Souls...)...Rev. Wm. J. Greene.. 74 
New Orleans, La.....1st Unit........ Rev. J.B. H.Tegarden 144 
Newport, R. I....... Channing Mem..Mr, W. A. Wright.... 228 
Newton Centre, Mass.Unit. Soc.......Rev. Geo. L. Parker.. 144 
Newton, Mass....... Channing Relig. ae ; 

BOGie sates Mr. Philip Nichols... 183 
Niagara Falls, N.Y...1st Unit........ Rey, Orville B. Swift.. 125 
Northboro, Mass.....1st Cong.. . Rev, Chas. J. Staples. 132 
N. Easton, Mass... : Unity ee ctcsin poet Rey. Fred R, Lewis... 244 
Northfield, Mass.....1st Tat: Cong...Rev. G. L. Thompson. 49 
Norton, Mass........ 1st Cong. Parish.Rev. W. A. Tuttle.... 48 
Norwell, Mass....... dateParishis a... Rey. Alfred J. Wilson. 47 


In- 


bers crease 
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Mem Per’* 
bership New Cent. 
Easter Mem- In- 
Parish Church Chairman 1922 bers crease 
Oakland, Calif....... Ist Unit...ca.95: Rev. Chas. C. Reed... 149 14 10. . 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Ist Unit........ Rev. T. P. Byrnes.... 116 21 22.1 
Orange, N.J......... Ista nits. «nen Rev. Walter R. Hunt. 182 64 54.3 
Orlando, Fla......... Ist, Unit... 45 Rev. Geo. H. Badger.. 72 28 63.° 
Passaic, N.J.. 5.065. Unit. (Soc. ae. Rev. Dr. Joseph P. 
MacCarthy........ 76 19 33.3 
Peabody, Mass....... Ast: Unit... Guan me Rev. E. D. Towle.... 109 29 36.2 
Peterboro, N.H...... ees SOG wear. Rev. Arthur H. Winn. 82 ules 26. 
Petersham, Mass.....1st Cong. Parish.Rev. R. C. Douthit... 145 35 31.8 
Philadelphia, Pa...... ist: Unite wean Rev. F. R. Griffin. 284 100 41. 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... No. Side Unit... Rev. R. B. Wintersteen 185 23 _.. 14.2 
Portland, Me.:— ‘ 
Preble (Chl occas «acs neiersran tte chee eee Rey. A. C, Pettengill.. 140 70. 100. 
Ret Panis epens = nu. ccs. ce vee ee Rev. Dr. J. H. Metcalf 337 99 41.6 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y... Unit. Ch........ Rev. Dr. Jabez T. 
Sunderland . 47 2 4.5 
Providence, R.I...... Ist Cong.t.0.42. 6 Rev. Dr. A. M. Lord.. 345 98 39.6 
Quincy, Mass........ 1st Cong. Soc....Rev. Fred A. Weil.... 213 14, 5822 
Randolph, Mass..... . Ch. of the Unity Mr. Howard Randall. 4 
Reading, Mass....... Unit. Ch... .. Rev. Marion F. Ham. 230 48 26.3 
Redlands, Calif...... nity Ch, teen. Rev. W. M. Backus.. 46 20 76.9 
Richmond, Va.......1st Unit. Soc....Rev. F. W. Pratt..... 126 14 12.5 
Ridgewood, N.J......Unit Soe.. .. Rev. V.G. Hartman.. 37 12 48. 
Rochester, N.H...... Ch. of Unity... ... Rev. B. R. Bulkeley... 41 17 70. 
Rockland, Mass...... Wait: Seiwa Rev. F. W. Holden... 127 27 26. 
Roslindale, Mass.....Unit. Ch........ Rev. Dr, Arthur L. 
Weatherly......... PEE 18 ‘3.2 
Rowe, Mass......... ist Cong........Rev. A. T. Pickett.... 18 2 12.5 
Roxbury, Mass....... Ist Parish...... Rev. Miles Hanson... 168 168 
Sado, Meni cc neste + BONCH.. Stee Ma Rev. W. R. Clarke... 77 12 18.4 
Sacramento, Calif....1st Unit. Soc....Dr. Burt Howard..... 45 9 25. 
St. Cloud, Minn...... Wanittys Ghee. war Rev. O. E. Helsing... 59 29 96.6 
St. Louis, Mo. :— 
Cis oF the TOY, «rec ace sun 2 D8 Mr. George O. Car- 
Pepnter; UL. ee ae 283 53 PRY, 
Ch. of the Messiah................ Rey. Dr. John W. Day 291 26 9.8 
St. Paul, Minn... ...2: Unity Ch... <<. Rev. F. M. Eliot..... 188 51 37.3 
Salem, Mass.:— “ s f 
Ist CongiiSoerere meres kicatites. cnet Miss Eliza S. Austin.. 125 5 41 
2d | Chen Sete eis eee eee ot Rev. A. Manchester. . 157 11 7.5 
Salem, Oreiaac cs cee Ist Unit. Soc....Rev. M. Fereshetian.. 65 *15 30. 
Salt Lake City, Utah.1st Unit. Soc....Rev. H. E. Rehineton 76 25 46.3 
San Antonio, Tex... .1st Unit. Soc.....Rev. Edward Day.. 67 19 38.3 
San Diego, Calif...... Unity Soc.:.....Rev a B. Bardinacn. 160 46 40. 
San Francisco, Calif...1st Unit. Soc....Rev. C. 8. §. Dutton.. 436 36 9. 
San José, Calif....... BG Wantistevs estos Rev. Charles Pease... 113 25 28.4 
Schenectady, N.Y....All Souls... Rev. Ernest Caldecott 184 53 40.5 
Seattle, Wash... .Uniy, Unit. Ch.. Rev. John C. Perkins, 85 15 21.4 
Sharon, Mass. 1st Cong, Parish.Rev. M. B. Townsend 89 29 48.3 
Sioux City, Ia. . Rev. C. E. Snyder.... 382 76 21.5 
Somerville, Ma: “Rev. Geo. A. Mark... 169 90 114. 
So. Boston, Mas .Rev. Th. H. Mark.... 135 10 SS 
So. Hingham, Mas: .Rev. J. H. Peardon... 82 25 43.9 
Sterling, Mass....... -Rev. Dr. Wm. H. 
Gardners: iio se). 37 iC 23.3 
Stow, Mass..... Rev. Jos. §. Moulton. 90 30 50. 
Sudbury, Mass 0 0. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 10 2.9 
64 32. 
24 90. 
28 54.8 
5 10.4 
34 129. 
t 18 40. 
Victoria, B.C.. 
2 12.5 
Vineland, N.J........ 
5 7 14.8 
Waltham, Mass. A 64 34, 
Washington, D.C. B 
Piercey, waite te 229 49 27, 
Watertown, Mass.. .E.S. Meorwate 273° 126 85. 
Waverley, Mass... it. . W. C. Pierce.. 87 27. 45, 
ee Hills, Mass. Unit. Soc.. .W.S. Swisher.. oe 31 07 
W. Bridgewater, Mass.1st Cong. So Rey. F. 8. Gredler.. 68 21 44, 
Westford, Mass. ist Parish.. . Rev. F. B. Crandall. . 24 9 60. 
Weston, Mass... 1st Parish. . -Rev. Pate Perkins. 120 23 23.6 
W. Newton, Mass.,..1st Unit. So . Rev. P. Phalen.... 217 49 29. 
W. Roxbury, Mass....1st Parish. .Rev. H. a. Arnold 289 80 73.4 
W. Somerville, Mass..2d Unit. Soe..... Rey. R. A. Singsen... 90 8 9.8 
Westwood, Mass 1st Cong. Parish.Rev. Milton KE. Muder 114 48 (2.70 
Wheeling, W. Va 1st Unit. Ch.....Rev. Harry Taylor... 43 15 53.5 
Wichita, Kan.. Ist Unit. Soc... .Rev. Geo. T. Ashley... aml 25 26.9 
Wilmington, Del... J 1st Unit. Soc. . . Wm. A. Vrooman 96 15 18.5 
Wilton Centre, N. BM. Grant. 2. 25 10 66.6 
Winchendon, Mass . Dr. Alfred Free,. 131 6 4.8 
Winchester, Mass. . Geo. H. Reed... 192 41 271 
Windsor, Vt.... . L. R. Daniels... 126 25 25.3 
Wollaston, Mass.. . Arthur T. Brown 259 39 Le, 
Worcester, Mass..... . Maxwell Savage. 538 86 19. 
Yonkers, NvY.... 0)... : 
h. .H.G. Richardson 93 13 16.2 
Youngstown, Ohio...1st Unit........ Rev. F. M. Bennett. , 120 24 25. 


The Deeper Meaning of the Campaign 


Summarizing the benefits of the Campaign and the future 
outlook for the denomination, Minot Simons, D.D., chairman of 
the Executive Committee, said :— 

“The Church Membership Campaign has brought the great 


advance of the year. 
remarkable experience. 


In many of our churches it has been a 
‘ Its significance is apparent only . 


when we see it standing out from a background of traditional 


indifference. 


“Years ago when Unitarians came out into the open, away 
from the confines of creedal Christianity, their impulse for 
freedom was so strong that for the most part they lost interest 
even in a covenanted union. They made religion a personal 
matter and freely acknowledged the same privilege to every 
one else. They had a great faith that truth would make its 
own way in the world, and that their own supreme duty was to 
incarnate it in themselves. Great efforts were necessary to ; 
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persuade Unitarians to commit themselves to organized mis- 
sionary work in behalf of the liberal faith. 

“In the present generation we have gradually come to realize 
that we have overdone the element of personal responsibility 
in religion, Individualism is a good principle until it is carried 
too far, and then it becomes a source of weakness. Without 
a spiritual organization, without a coyvenanted union, our 
churches have shown a tendency to weakness and disintegra- 
tion, and in recent years we have sensed that weakness and 
have set about to remedy it. 

“The fullness of time came this year. Following the war 
our churches everywhere showed evidences of new life. The 
first obvious thing to do was to strengthen our financial 
resources so that we would at once start forth and do some 
things which otherwise could not be done. 

“The next obyious thing to do was to bear witness to our 
faith as Unitarians. Here we have the significance of the Mem- 
bership Campaign. Our people have felt a desire to testify 
to,the faith that was in them. They felt more deeply the sig- 
nificance of this faith both to themselves individually and to 
the world. They have appreciated more clearly the Cause of 
religious liberalism, and the duty of each church to advance 
that Cause. 

“Consequently, they have risen up to remedy their tradi- 
tional weakness by strengthening the bonds of fellowship. 
These bonds are not ereedal bonds. Unitarians are still out in 
the open. These bonds of fellowship are the moral and spirit- 
ual bonds of a common purpose. ‘In the love of Truth and in 
the Spirit of Jesus, we unite for the Worship of God and the 
Service of Man.’ 

“We unite. That is our new strength. We have never been 
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so united as we are to-day. More of our people are definitely 
committed to the testimony of a free church. More of our 
people are themselves bearing witness to their religious faith. 
More of our people are eagerly willing not only to stand up 
and be counted, but to stand up and count, serve, do what they 
can to increase the helpful influence of their church. 

“All this has meant a new attitude toward the church on 
the part of many Unitarians. We feel a deeper sense of the 
importance of the institution and the importance of our individ- 
ual loyalty to it, 

“All this has also meant a real deepening of the spiritual 
life in the Unitarian Fellowship. They that do the will shall 
know the doctrine! We have been ealled into action, and the 
action has strengthened our souls. We have had a vision of 
duty, and the yision has illumined our minds and warmed 
our hearts. We are better Unitarians than we were a year 
ago. : 

“The thing of lasting importance is the establishment of a 
more definite commitment of Unitarian churches to their com- 
mon Cause. That is what church membership means. Church 
members are more likely, in the long run and on the whole, to 
be more responsible and dependable workers. They are more 
likely to stick through thick and thin to the organization to 
which they belong and which belongs to them. They are more 
likely to appreciate to the full what the liberal faith means 
to the world, and thus they are more likely to take the oppor- 
tunity for service to the world which their church provides 
and enjoins. 

“I believe the Unitarian Campaign has meant a rebirth of 
the Liberal Faith. We are more deeply in earnest. We are 
maore spiritually alive.” 


Free Seats in a Free Church 
What 212 Unitarian Parishes are doing about it 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


gational polity has always been a perplexing one. 

A variety of methods has been tried, ranging 
from the owned and rented pew down through endow- 
ment, gifts, suppers and entertainments, and volun- 
tary contributions at the annual parish meeting, to the 
every-member canvass. Wishing to get accurate 
information about financial methods employed by the 
churches, and particularly the consensus on the advan- 
tage or disadvantage of the owned and rented pew, 
Tun Rucister prepared a list of four questions and 
sent them to every minister in the Fellowship, and 
to clerks of churches where Bee, was no resident minis- 
ter, as follows :— 


T HE QUESTION of financing churches of congre- 


1. Are seats in your church free, rented, or owned? 


2. Is the system employed by you satisfactory? If 
not, why? 
_ 3. Do owners or renters of pews object to the every- 
member canvass for the support of the church? 


*4, Additional definite information; anecdotes espe- 
‘cially welcome. 


The response was prompt and generous. Two hun- 
dred and twelve replies were received from churches all 
over the United States and Canada. References to the 
accompanying table will reveal the tabulated result. 
The New England churches far exceed those of any 
other section in the matter of proprietorship of pews— 
a situation due, no doubt, to the fact that the majority 
of New England churches were founded in the days 
when the chief method of financing a church was the 
income received from owned or rented pews. Out of 
124 replies received from the New England churches, 


seventy-eight either rent pews, own them, or combine 
the method with free seats. The section west to the 
Mississippi River reported but four owned or rented 
pews. In the other sections of the United States and in 
Canada seats were free in all the churches. 


West West Pacific 
to to Coast S’th’n 
N.H. Miss. Rockies States States Oan. 
Number 


Received ... 2 23 13 
Own Pews 3 — — — 
Rent Pews 

Free Pews..... 22, 13 
Own and Rent — 
Own 
Rent 


and Kree 8 — 
and Free —_ 
Have Hvery- 

Member 

Canvass. 


In nearly every church heard from that had any 
method save that of free seating, the method was 
reported unsatisfactory. Writes one minister, “I know 
of a person who got into a pew in’a certain church, 
was glared at by the occupant, made to feel like an 
intruder, and never entered the church again.” 

Another minister says: “Our pews are both rented 
and owned, but the system is unsatisfactory. We 
haye pew owners living all over the United States 
who rent their pews at any price they please. The 
old story is repeated of non-churchgoers having the 
most desirable seats, and nothing left to offer new 
people. One member of my parish committee has 
not been to church for two years because he cannot 
get the pew he desires. When through a death a pew 
came onto the ‘market,’ situated where he wished, he 
was very emphatic in his denunciation of the price 
that the executors charged for it. He intimated that 
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he would give up church forever rather than pay the 
price asked. Yet when his minister suggested that 
here was a good’ example proving that the parish com- 
mittee should take up the pew question he was equally 
emphatic in wanting nothing done.” 

“Our pews are owned,’ reports another minister. 
“The system is unsatisfactory, because it prevents 
new-comers from hiring seats and keeps others from 
attending church. It makes it difficult to seat the 
congregation satisfactorily, takes away one source of 
revenue, and is .an outgrown and pernicious system.” 

A minister in whose church all the pews are rented 
wrote: “The system excludes a small minority who 
cannot afford pew rent, and humiliates needlessly 


others who have to accept the less desirable places. - 


It feeds pride of station or money in those able to 
have first choice. Some of the best parishioners cling 
to the rental system because they can thus have the 
pews their mothers and fathers occupied.” 

“The objection to rented pews is largely intangible,” 
thinks another. “It caters to the acquisitive and 
possessive instinct. Because a person has large wealth 
is no reason why he should be allowed to rent and keep 
vacant a whole pew, when at best that person can 
occupy but twenty-three inches of it.” 

A certain church in Massachusetts has the mis- 
fortune to have three kinds of pews,—those that are 
rented, owned, and free. “The method is unsatisfac- 
tory,’ says the minister, “because there are only a few 
free pews. Those who own the front pews do not 
come to church, but still strangers cannot be shown 
to these pews, and must be seated in the back of the 
church.” 

Speaking of an instance that came across his notice, 
a minister from Maine writes: “A promising young man 
and family, trying in vain to get a pew permanently, 
were shown into a seat usually occupied. The follow- 
ing tactless remark later got to the young man’s ears, 
‘You crowded So-and-so out of his pew to-day.’ The 
man was offended, and declared he would never step 
into the church again.” 

Some ministers have had interesting experiences in 
former parishes. One such follows: “A church of 
which I was minister sold the pews, some of which 
were finally inherited by evangelical people. These 
owners rented the pews to Unitarians, putting the 
rental price to their private account. The only way 
to stop the nuisance would have been to buy the pews, 
but the church was too poor to do this. As a result, 
services had to be discontinued.” 

Four definite'reasons are cited by the pastor of a 
church in which pews are owned and rented, why the 
method is unsatisfactory. They tell their own story. 
“1. There is the element of private ownership in the 
church. 2. Many pew owners are not church attend- 
ants, living away from town. 38. It is difficult to get 
absentee owners either to sell or rent. 4. The church 
organization is divided into distinct groups.” 

One minister thinks the rented system igs unsatis- 
factory because “from the point of view of the parish- 
ioner it is a more wholesome, and, one might say, more 
Christian, attitude to think of contributing to the 
purpose of the church rather than renting for one’s 
self a pew. New-comers feel more comfortable when 
they know the pews are not rented and they are in 
no danger of trespassing.” 

A minister states his situation as follows: “Our par- 
ticular problem is that many whole pews are rented 
by one person, and by persons who seldom attend, 
so that no pews or seats are available for new-comers. 
There are always plenty of seats, but as long as we have 
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rented pews, new-comers prefer to have their own seats 
rather than sit in some other person’s pew.” 

While the experience with the proprietor pew is uni- 
versally unsatisfactory, the free seat, with the every- 
member canvass to finance the church, has a multitude 
of supporters. To quote a few of the replies received 
from those who are pleased with the free-seating idea :— 

“We have no pew owners or renters. If there were 
any, I personally would feel incapable of ministering 
to such. I am a firm believer in the every-member 
canvass.” 

“Glad to add. my hearty approval of free seats and 
every-member canvass.” 

“No comparison between two systems. 
nothing to be said in favor of rented pews.” 

“This is the first year of the free-pew system, and 
at the close of the financial year the parish had a 
large balance in the treasury, instead of the customary 
deficit. A number have contributed who never owned 
seats or gave before.” 

“We all think rented pews abominable.” 

“This system (free seats) is entirely satisfactory. 
More than forty years ago the rental system was given 
a brief trial, but I think no one would consider trying 
it again.” 

“Until quite recently we had the pew-tax system. 
At the last parish meeting the system was abolished, 
and the every-member canvass adopted unanimously. 
Appropriations much larger than ever before were 
made.” 

“On the adoption of the free system it was interest- 
ing to note how many who formerly could afford to 
rent only the rear pews, or those against the wall, 
moved into the body of the church where they could 
hear much better. Under the rental system they had 
been invited to do this, but persuasion had failed.” 

“We tried the rented-pew method, but gave it up 
and would not think of returning to it. Members and 
regular attendants always sit in the same place, just 
as members of a family have their own places at the 
table.” 

“Our society would not go back to pew ownership 
or rents.” 

Writes a minister from California: “Our people have 
been so long accustomed to the method of free seats 
and systematic contributions that I doubt if they ever 
think that there is any other system.” 

Another Western minister says: “The Western people 
would not tolerate rented or owned pews. They feel 
that only free pews are compatible with democratic 
religion.” 

Once more a voice from the West says: “A pew 
rent in this. part of the country would be a failure. 
Personally I would not serve a church that had it.” 

Here are three more Western testimonies :— 

“Our trouble is not in keeping people out of the 
churches, but in getting them in. Out here in the 
West people do not seem to know much about pew- 
owning or pew-renting.” 

“TJ do not think that the subject could be made into 
a live issue here.” \. 

- “We are too glad to get people in to ask any rent 
for seats. Conditions in the West differ materially 
from those in the East. There is a more free-and-easy 
spirit. They would resent the renting of seats.” 

“All free and plenty of them,” facetiously remarks 
the minister of a staid New England parish. 

The minister of one of the largest churches in the 
country unreservedly declares, “The free pew and 
pledge system has democratized and financially 
strengthened this church.” 


There is 
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The minister of a parish noted for the remarkable 
community work it is doing, sends in this reply: “TI 
would not. accept a pulpit where the pews were rented 
or sold. It shuts the door in the face of the self-re- 
specting poor. No one can say, ‘This is my seat.’ I 
have seen a millionaire and a store clerk singing from 
the same book. In a church of which I was formerly 
pastor I could grade my people financially by the loca- 
tion of their seats. My mother could not get a seat 
in a certain prominent church where she could hear 
anything, because of the cost.” 

An opinion from Iowa: “Do you mean that this is 
really a serious question among any of. our Unitarian 
churches? Surely of all archaic things the rented or 
owned pew is the most absurd.” 

A large church of the Middle West sends this answer: 
“We have had free pews for almost two years. The 
change in spirit is marked. The church is more demo- 
cratic, and, what is not so important, our income has 
increased considerably.” 

In practically every place where the every-member 
canvass has been undertaken it has made a permanent 
place for itself, for it has yielded a much larger and 
more reliable income than the old method. 

We will mention a few of the comments :— 

“The every-member canvass system has strengthened 
this church.” 

“Our people enter very heartily into the every-mem- 
ber canvass.” 

“The change from renting pews to the every-member 
canvass has added largely to our income; every one 
seems pleased with the change.” 

“By vote at the annual meeting held recently the 
rented pew became ancient history. This vote was 
passed after the free plan had been tried out. Last 
fall we were heavily in arrears. Something had to be 
done, and an every-member canvass was made. The 
response was so hearty that the old method has been 
abandoned. We have closed this year, a year of un- 
usual expense, with a surplus in the treasury. The 
people are enthusiastically in favor of the new plan.” 

“When first introduced it resulted in nearly 50 per 
cent. increase in the amount subscribed and in the 
same number of subscribers. This year, because of 
the depression, we limited the canvass to non-contribu- 
tors, and notified all others that unless we received 
word to the contrary we should assume that they 
would continue their subscriptions of last year. There 
were very few reductions, and no cancellations.” 

-“Hivery-member canvass the only way.” 

“For two years we have: followed the every-member 
canvass. Last year our income for operation increased 
121% per cent. over the best previous year; and this 
year just closing is 1624 per cent. better than last.” 

“Tried for the first time this year with distinct suc- 
cess, for the number of contributors was increased 75 
per cent.” ? 

“This church formerly raised $1,000 from pew ren- 
tals. In January an every-member canvass was in- 
stituted and resulted in pledges amounting to $2,750. 
The every-member canvass was the beginning of a re- 
markable revival in this old New England church.” 

The evidence presented by this questionnaire is over- 
whelmingly in favor of abolishing the proprietary pew 
and instituting the every-member canvass. To sum 
up briefly the reasons :— 

1. The graded pew gives the best seats to those able 
to pay for them, and is hence undemocratic and not con- 
sistent with free religion. 

2. Strangers are reluctant to go to churches having 
owned and rented pews. 
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3. The income is irregular and much less than in 
places where the every-member canvass is employed. 

4. Proprietorship in pews gives an‘air of exclusive- 
ness to the church, and makes it difficult for the church 
to grow. 

These questions brought out another church prob- 
lem, that of the collection-plate. “We have free 
churches,” writes a minister from the State of New 
York, “but it will be better when we have discarded 
the collection-plate.” 

A Canada chureh gives us the information that no 
collection-plate is passed. The minister merely an- 
nounces that there is a treasury box in the lobby for 
contributions. 

One other return indicated that the custom of taking 
up a collection had been abandoned. 

This discussion should lead to two results: First, a 
complete abandonment throughout the Fellowship of 
the proprietor pew, for it has been found to have failed 
tragically to accomplish the purpose for which it was 
instituted. As the pastor of one of the oldest parishes 
aptly said, “Agitation of free pews seems tragically 
belated in a free church, supposedly democratic in 
religious affairs.” ; 

Ninety per cent. of the Episcopal churches of the 
country have abolished pew rents. Of 5,796 Episcopal 
churches and chapels, 5,221 are free. Discussion of 
the rented seat in the Congregational body is now 
going on, with the result that many of their most con- 
servative churches are changing to the free system. 
According to facts revealed by the replies, there are 
still eighty-two churches in the Fellowship whose prog- 
ress is hampered to a greater or less degree by the 
owned or rented pew (we are quoting, of course, only 
from the figures at hand). 

If this discussion serves no other purpose than that 
of convincing a few of those churches that the sooner 
they change to the free system and the every-member 
canvass the sooner will their activities be quickened, 
it will have been worth while. 

The second result that should accrue from this dis- 
cussion is a thorough airing of the practice that pre- 
yails in nearly all Unitarian churches of interrupting 
the morning service of worship to pass the collection- 
plate. Like the rented and owned pew, the custom 
has tradition only for its chief support. Funds conlé 
be secured by the more businesslike method of sending 
remittances through the mails or handing them to the 
treasurer, thus preserving the Sunday morning service 
distinctly a service of worship. 

Hasten the day when the offertory as well as the 
hired seat will be but a memory! 


May Day 
MAUDE BURBANK HARDING 


The myriad hands of spring reach from the earth 
This shining day, 

Inviting me to close companionship : 

They seem to say, 

With clear bird-voices tuned to love and mirth, 
“Come out to play!” 


From green lawns punctuated with pure gold, 
Entranced, I stray 

To slopes where butterflies have borrowed all 
Their glad display. 

Such rioting of color manifold, 

To make me gay! 


The rosy lady-slipper’s orchid spires 

On slight stems sway: 

With mayflower fragrance early bees make bold. 
The sky-dyed bay 

Floods all my senses and my soul-desires, 

This shining day! 
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The May Meetings 


Program of Anniversary Week in Boston, 
Mass., May 21-26—The speakers 


All meetings are open to the public, 
except business meetings and meetings 
of directors, councils, committees, etc. 


Sunday, May 21 


.45-5.45 p.m. Young People’s Vesper Sery- 
ae King’s Chapel, conducted by Miss Adeline 
B. Pfleghaar, Mr. Dan H. Fenn, and Mr, Fred- 
erick C. Packard, Jr. Mr. Robert D. Richard- 
son, Milwaukee, Wis., will speak. Chorus of 
young people. All cordially invited. 

7.45 p.m. Anniversary Sermon before the 
AMBRICAN UNITARIAN -ASSOCIATION, Arlington 
Street’ Church. Devotiohal service conducted 
by Rey. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot and Rey. Dr. Paul 
Revere Frothingham. Sermon by Rev. Dr. 
Charles BE. Park, First Church, Boston. Music 
by church choir under direction of Mr. B. L. 
Whelpley. Entire church open to public at 
7.15. No tickets required. 


Monday, May 22 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in_ King’s Chapel. 
Service conducted by Rev. Dr. EH. Stanton 
Hodgin, First Congregational Society, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. Mr. A. Vincent Bennett in charge 
of music at services at King’s Chapel. a 

10 a.m. Meeting of the Council of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League in Room A, Unity 
Le f the Ministerial 

A.M. Annual meeting o e Mini 
wien King’s Chapel. Speaker, Rev. Maxwell 
Savage, Worcester, Mass. Subject, Prospect, 
not Retrospect.” Open discussion. 

11.30 a.m. Public meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Convention of Congregational Ministers 
(Trinitarian as well as Unitarian), King’s 
Chapel. Addresses by Rev. Dr. Samuel F. Cole, 
president of Wheaton College, Norton, Mass., 
on “The Spirit of the Living Creature, and 
Rev. Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, Editor of Tun 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, on “The Living Creature 
in Action.” < 

2 p.m. Annual business meeting of the 
Unitarian Temperance Society, vestry of Arling- 
ton Street Church. ais 

2.30 p.m. Public meeting of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society, Arlington Street Church. 
‘Addresses on ‘Prohibition Results,” by John F. 
Moors, Esq.; Mr. Stockton Raymond, secretary 
of the Boston Family Welfare Society; Mr. 
Winfield Scott Gore, president of the Federa- 
tion of Men’s Church Societies; “Law Enforce- 
ment,” by Mr. Thomas C. O’Brien, District 
Attorney, Suffolk County, Mass. Report of an 
investigation of drinking among college stu- 
dents by Dean Franklin C. Southworth, D.D., 
of Meadville Theological School. Rev. William 
L. Walsh presiding. Mr. B. L. Whelpley, organ- 
ist. 

3.30 p.m. Public meeting under auspices of 
the Tuckerman School, King’s Chapel. Presi- 
dent Rey. Louis C. Cornish will preside. Speak- 
ers: Mr. William L. Barnard, Miss Harriet E. 


Johnson, Dean, and several alumnmw of the 
School. Open to public. No tickets required. 
4 p.m. Annual business meeting of the Fel- 


lowship for Social Justice, Bulfinch Place 
Chureh. Address by Mr. Harold H. Pheeney, 
vice-president of the General Mortgage and 
Loan Corporation, on “Progress with Safety.” 


4 p.m. Fifteenth annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, Channing 
Hall. 


4 p.M. Business meeting of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, Unity House. 

5 p.M. Vesper service at First Church, cor- 
ner Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. Dr. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, in charge. 

6 p.m. Annual meeting and supper of the 
Guild of Parish Workers, Tuckerman School, 
33 West Cedar Street. 


8 p.m. Mass meeting of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, Unify House. Music by string 
quintet and Laymen’s League Chorus. Speak- 
ers to be announced. 


Tuesday, May 23 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
Service in commemoration of the ministers of 
the Unitarian Fellowship who have died during 
the year. Address by Rev. Henry Hallam Saun- 
derson, First Parish, Brighton, Mass. 


10 A.M. Ninety-seventh annual meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association, Tremont 
Temple. Delegates and life members admitted 
by ticket to floor. Galleries open to public. 

orning session will begin with a devotional 
service conducted by Rey. Harold H. B. Speight, 
King’s Chapel, Boston. Meeting open for adop- 
tion of resolutions, appointment of committees, 
and announcements by chairman. 
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10.30 a.m. Annual reports by the secretary, 
Rev. Louis C. Cornish, and the treasurer, Mr. 
Henry M. Williams. 

11.15 a.m. Report of Committee on Recruit- 
ing the Ministry, Rev. Fred R. Lewis, secretary. 


11.80 a.m. Greetings from churches of Great 
Britain. Rev. Priestley Phillips, Porthcawl, 
Wales. Greetings from Remonstrant churches 
of Holland, Rey. W. Noordhoff. 


11.45 a.m. Appointment of representatives 
of our Fellowship of Churches to visit the 
Unitarian churches of Transylvania. 


12 m. Annual address of the President of 
the Association, Rev. Dr. S. A. Bliot. 


12.30 p.m. - Adjournment. 


2 p.m. Annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association (continued). Devotional 
service conducted by Rey. Caleb S. S. Dutton, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


2.15 p.M. Report of Nominating Committee. 
Election of officers and directors. 


2.30 P.M. Report of Committee on Findings. 


3.15-3.45 p.m. Address, “The Building of 
a Liberal Church,” Rey. Dr. Minot Simons. 


3.45-4.80 p.m. Address, “The Building of 
a Liberal Faith,” Rev. Dr. William L. Sullivan. 


4.30 p.M. Adjournment. 


5 p.M._ Vesper service at First Church, Rev. 
Paul 8. Phalen, West Newton, in charge. 


7 P.M. Annual meeting of the Fellowship 
for Social Justice at Arlington Street Church. 
Rev. Henry G. Ives will preside. Address, ‘The 
Readjustment of our Rights to our Duties,” 
Rev. Dr. Willard L. Sperry, Central Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston. Collection taken to 
defray expenses of meeting. Meeting will close 
at 8 sharp to allow every one to attend recep- 
tion at Unity House. 


7.30-11 p.m. Reception at Unity House 
under auspices of Hospitality Committee. Dr. 
and Mrs. 8. A, Eliot, Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. 
Strong, Miss Lucy Lowell, and Rey. and Mrs. 
Minot Simons will receive. Delegates and 
friends and members of allied societies cor- 
dially invited. 


Wednesday, May 24 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel, 
conducted by Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Church of 
the Messiah, Montreal, Canada. 


10 A.M. Meeting of the Berry Street Con- 
ference, Second Church, Beacon Street and 
Audubon Road. Essayist, Rev. James A. Fair- 
ley, Jamaica Plain. Open to ministers only. 


‘ 10 A.M. Thirty-second annual meeting of 
The Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women, Tremont Temple. Annual 
reports. Business. Addresses by Mrs. Herbert 
J. Gurney, Field Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Committee on Immigration and American- 
ization, and Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, Field Sec- 
retary for the Pacific Coast. Collection taken 
for missionary work. 


12.30 p.m. Luncheon of the Meadville 
Alumni Association, Bulfinch Place Church. 
Annual meeting will follow luncheon, with 
discussion on “What Do the Alumni Wish 
Meadville to Teach?” , 

Tickets for luncheon provided for all former 
students upon application to Unitarian Hos- 
pitality Committee, Room 3, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. No one admitted without ticket, 


2.30 _P.M. Public meeting of The Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women, Tremont Temple. Subject, “Spiritual 
Power.’’ Devotional service conducted by Rev. 
Paul §. Phalen, West Newton, Mass. Ad- 
dresses by Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, St. Paul, 
Minn., Rev. Roger §S. Forbes, Germantown 
(Philadelphia), Pa., and Rey. Miles Hanson, 
Roxbury, Mass. 


5 p.m. Meeting of Central Council at 25 
Beacon Street. 


5 P.M. Vesper service at First Church, Rey. 
Ralph B. Bailey, Charleston, S.C., in charge. 

7.45 P.M. Ware Lecture given in Arlington 
Street Church. $ 2 

The first of the annual lectures to be given 
on the Foundation established in honor of 
distinguished services of three generations of 
the Ware family to the cause of pure Chris- 
tianity. Speaker to be announced. Congrega- 
tional singing. Doors open to public at 7.15. 
No tickets required. 


Thursday, May 25 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
Communion service conducted by Rev. Dr. 
Howard N. Brown and Rev. H. H. B. Speight, 
King’s Chapel. Address by Rev. Dr. John W. 
Day, Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 

10 a.m, Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, Unity House. Devo- 
tional service. Prayer by Rev. Charles R. Joy, 
Dedham. Reports of the clerk and the treas- 
urer. Appointment of committees. 

10.30 a.m. Reports of standing committees. 

10.50 a.m. Greetings from the Massachu- 
setts Sunday School Association, Rey. Ivan 8. 
Nowlan, general secretary. 
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if AM, Address by president, ‘‘Ten Years: 
A Survey.” 


11.30 a.m. Address, “Education and Growth,” 
Rey. Edwin Fairley, secretary of the Depart- 
pee of Religious Education in the New York 
office. 


12 m. Election of officers. 
12.30 p.m. Noon recess. 


11 a.m. Cheerful Letter Conference, Chan- 
ning Hall. 


11 a.m. Highteenth annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Historical Society, King’s Chapel, 
Rev. Henry Wilder Foote presiding. Annual 
business meeting, followed by address, “The 
Darly Days of Unitarianism on the Pacific 
Gee Rev. William G. Eliot, 2d, Portland, 

re. 


1 p.m. Luncheon and meeting of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry, Bulfinch 
Place Church. Alumni, officers, and friends 
cordially invited, and notice of intention to be 
present should be sent to Rev. Otto E, Duerr, 
26 Fenton Avenue, Laconia, N.H., before 
May 20. 

2 p.m. Meeting of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street. 


2 p.m. Afternoon session of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, Unity House. Ad- 
dresses by Dr. Charles R. Gaston, president of 
the National Council of Teachers of English, 
on “The Use of the Project Method in Teach- 
ing Religion,’’ and by Dr. Albert Parker Fitch, 
professor of the History of Religion, Amherst 
College, on “Suggestions on Teaching the Old 
Testament.” 

2.30 p.m. Post-Office Mission Conference, 
Bulfinch Place Church. 


38 p.m. Annual meeting of the Association 
of Ministers’ Wives with Mrs. Samuel A. Bliot, 
25 Reservoir Street, Cambridge. (Take Cam- 
bridge Subway to Harvard Square, then Huron 
Avenue car to Reservoir Street.) A social gath- 
ering open to wives of all Unitarian ministers. 


5 p.M. Vesper service at First Church, Rev. 
Frank C. Doan, Ph.D., Iowa City, Ia., in charge, 


6.380 P.M. Unitarian Festival, Copley-Plaza 
Hotel. Chairman of Festival Committee, Mr. 
Albert Harrison Hall, will present presiding 
officer of the evening. Speakers will be an- 
nounced in Tun CHRISTIAN RBGISTHER. 

Dinner tickets, $3.50 each, on sale at the 
Bookshop, 16 Beacon Street, on and after 
Friday, May 19, between the hours of 9 and 5. 
For those interested only in the speaking, there 
will be seats in the boxes at $1.75, $1.50, $1.25, 
and in the foyer for $1. General admission 
after 7.30 pP.M., 50 cents. Music, as usual, 
during the evening. Speaking will begin at 
about 7.45. Mail orders for tickets should be 
addressed to Mr. N. Winthrop Robinson, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


- 


Friday, May 26 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel, 
conducted: by Rev. William John Greene, All 
Souls Church, New London, Conn. 


10 a.m. Informal Conference of Alliance 
presidents, Channing Hall. 


11 a.M. Opportunity will be given to meet 
members of the central committees at Alliance 
Headquarters. 


Nors.—Members of Friendly Links Commit- 
tee will be glad to meet any who are interested 
in this new work of The Alliance, in the Alli- 
ance Room, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, from 
1.30 to 2.30 P.m.; Wednesday, 4.30 to 5.30 
P.M.; Thursday, 9 to 10 a.m. 


3 P.M. Twenty-sixth annual business meet- 
ing of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
First Parish Church, Cambridge. Devotional 
service conducted by Mr. Dan H. Fenn, Cam- 
bridge. 

3.10 P.M. Business meeting, reports, 
tion of officers, and conference. 

5.30 p.m. Vesper service. Rey. Samuel M. 
Crothers, Cambridge, will speak. 


elec- 


6 P.M. Reception to newly-elected officers 
and directors. y 
6.15 p.m. Dinner served by the Boston. and 


South Middlesex Federations. To aid the 
Federations in defraying the expenses of the 
eto there will be a charge of 25 cents per 
plate. . 

8 P.M. Play by the Emerson Guild of Second 
Church, Boston. 

9-11 p.m. Social evening. . 
6.30 P.M. Proctor Academy Banquet i 
Unity House Auditorium. Tickets, $3 each, 
may be purchased in Room 3, 25 Beacon Street; 
or, in advance, upon application to Rey. Will- 
iam L, McKinney, Dean, Proctor Academy, An- 

dover, N.H. 


Saturday, May 27 


3 P.M. Outdoor picnic, under auspices of 
the South Middlesex Federation of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. Place to be an- 
nounced. Games and sports in the afternoon, 
box lunch; social evening. All Unitarian 
young people invited. : 
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Memories and Friendships 
~ CHARLES WILLIAM WENDTE, D.D. 


Dr. Wendte has kindly added the following. incidents to 
is original contribution to Tur Reaister. The high mo- 
ent of farewell to Emerson is beautifully told. Newt 
week we shall publish a portion of a chapter on “Religious 


> 


_and Social Influences.” 

READ Mr. Emerson’s successive books, sought every 
I opportunity to hear him lecture, and met and con- 

versed with him on interesting occasions. A. Bron- 
son Alcott and his gifted daughters I ventured to num- 
ber among my friends. Miss Louisa Alcott contributed 
original poems to my song books, “The Sunny Side” 
and “The Carol.” Her father on his Western lecture- 
trips rarely failed to visit me during my pastorates in 
Chicago and Cincinnati, and usually addressed my con- 
gregations on his favorite transcendental themes. 

It was an impressive sight to behold this apostle of 
the spiritual life, up to his eighty-fourth year erect 
and vigorous in body and alert in mind, handsome of 
countenance and persuasive in speech, traveling up 
and down the Western States, seemingly indifferent 
to cold or heat, to fatigues or financial returns, preach- 
ing everywhere his gospel of the supremacy of the 
soul. Whatever one might think of some of his the- 
ories, his general influence on the community was benefi- 
cent, counteracting the crass materialism of the time 
by presenting to it the paramount claims of the ideal. 
His very inconsistencies were of a lovable nature. 
You might now and then laugh at them, but you 
loved him nevertheless. & 


I recall that in the summer of 1880 I attended for 
a week the sessions of the Summer School of Philoso- 
phy in Concord, Mass. The special subject of the 
meetings was Thoreau, but the discussions took a 
wide range and many of the leading transcendental 
thinkers of the country participated. The central 
figure was, of course, A. Bronson Alcott, who rounded 
out his long life of philosophic speculation in this 
brilliant school, which had built its modest academy 
between the orchard and pine grove of the venerable 
and beloved idealist. His preoccupation with super- 
mundane things was humorously illustrated in my ex- 
perience with him on applying for admission to the 
School. Mr. Alcott gave me a warm welcome and 
seemed gratified that I should desire to become a dis- 
ciple. He sat down at his desk and filled out the 
necessary membership card, carefully sanded its inky 
content, and, rising, stood before me in all the serenity 
and charm of his tall and handsome presence. “My 
young friend,” he began, “I recall that when last we 
met, you confided to me your fears that philosophic 
studies, while in themselves delightful, tended to unfit 
their votaries for the duties of practical life. I sought 
to convince you that this was a misconception on your 
part, and am glad to note by your presence among us 
that your apprehensions on this score have been al- 
layed. I myself have just given you an illustration 
to the contrary. In the absence of our secretary I 
have prepared the necessary document which entitles 
‘you to the privileges of our School. The fee will be 
five dollars.” 

I handed him the required amount, which Mr. Alcott 
graciously received. With my money in one hand and 
my admission card in the other, he beamed upon me 
from behind his gold-bowed spectacles, and resumed 
his discourse: “Philosophy, truly conceived and pur- 
sued, should make its votaries not less but more prac- 
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tical, imparting to them the largeness of vision and 
the command of their faculties which will best fit 
them for the just performance of the duties of daily 
life.” Whereupon the dear old gentleman put my 
obulus into one of his pockets, my membership card 
into another, and turned away, leaving me without 
either money or certificate, to reflect on the practical 
values of philosophic pursuits! 

I was glad to renew my acquaintance at Concord 
with Dr. Hiram Jones, the Illinois Platonist, whose 
acquaintance I had made at Jacksonville twelve years 
previously, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and others of that 
celestial company. 

But the one memory which remains most vividly 
with me was the closing lecture of the School, given 
that year by Ralph Waldo Emerson in the Town Hall 
in Concord. It was his last public utterance, and made 
at the insistence of the attendants at the Summer 
School. An eclipse of memory and other symptoms 
of premature old age had come upon the great thinker. 
His son, Dr. Edward W. Emerson, whose devotion to 
his father was even then noteworthy, sat by his side 
at the reading-desk, turning over the leaves of his 
manuscript for him and in other ways aiding the de- 
livery of the lecture. His auditors listened spellbound, 
with a deep sense of the pathos of the occasion, to the 
cadences of the gentle voice they had come to love so 
well. Mr. Emerson’s theme was “Aristocracy,” but it 
mattered not. It was his presence, not his word, which 
on that day occupied every mind, for we knew that 
we listened to him for the last time on earth. When 
the lecture was ended the audience quietly withdrew. 
A few friends had gone forward to greet the speaker. 
As they too departed, I looked back. He stood alone, 
serene and peaceful, in front of the rostrum. I could 
not resist the impulse, and went back, and tendering 
my hand to the great thinker who more than any 
other had influenced my spiritual life, I said, “Good-by, 
Mr. Emerson.” He took my hand with a kindly smile 
and said, “Good-by.” Although he did not recognize 
me, yet it was as if he had conferred a benediction. 
I bowed my head and silently went my way. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Common People and Liberalism 


To the Hditor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Enelosed find sermon preached in harmony with your very 
valuable suggestion that we call attention to the religious value 
of the Biblical literature. I want to congratulate you on your 
common-sense treatment of liberal religion. I am a liberal 
and have been for years, and I preach liberalism. I have a large 
parish with a membership of 500 and our Sunday-school has 
about doubled since I have been here. Two weeks ago we had 
390 in attendance at Sunday-school. The common people 
need and will receive the liberal gospel,—that has been my 
experience. 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH PARSONAGE, C. SUMMERBELL. 
CoNNHAUT, OHIO. 


Famine and Church Robbery 


To the Editor of Tur CHRIsTIAN REGISTER :— 


Mark Twain noted the great, elegant European churches, also, 
the wretched-looking beggars therein who approached him. 
Continually we read of the Russian famine. Also lately we 
notice that a million and a half dollars’ worth of jewels were 
stolen from a statue in a Russian church. Mark’s advice would - 
seem to be inspired. Let us hope the famine sufferers will get 
the benefit of the jewels, in which case may the robbery be - 
duplicated ! Atice M. Porter. 


SOMBPRYVILLE, MASS. 
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Painted Windows 


PAINTED WINDOWS. By A Gentleman with 
a Duster. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This is a serious book and it ought to 
be taken seriously. It is not criticism 
merely, but construction. It has purpose, 
and a purpose that is definite and high. 
As a book it is not malignant, like the 
author’s Mirrors of.Downing Street, nor 
unduly censorious, liké his Glass of Fash- 
ion. Both these previous books give one 
the impression of being clever rather 
than true, interesting rather than just. No 
one could read the famous Mirrors with- 
out perceiving that the author gave ex- 
pression to many personal prejudices, 
doing scant justice to a number of the 
great men whom he undertook to depict. 
In general, one might say that he was 
less intent upon polishing the mirror than 
on stirring up a cloud of dust—some of 
it distinetly poisonous. With Painted 
Windows it is wholly different; for what 
we have in this volume is not a study of 
personalities merely, but of conditions 
which lie back of personalities. The au- 
thor seems to have a definite religious 
conviction, and he is distressed by the fact 
that so many religious teachers deal with 
non-essentials rather than with the deep 
things of the spirit. Moreover, no one 
ean read the book without seeing that 
religious conditions in England are not 
unlike conditions in America. In other 
words, there is an undue amount of in- 
difference in both countries, and if the 
church is not to lose more ground it must 
take its stand on broader principles, and 
give expression to higher ideals. 

It is a custom with many people who 
read fiction to turn to the last chapter in 
order to see how the story comes out. 
This is undoubtedly a bad practice, and 
unjust to the author. In the present in- 
stance, however, I should rather recom- 
mend it to the ordinary reader, and should 
advise him to begin this book by reading, 
first of all, the conclusion! If he does so, 
he will then appreciate at the outset what 
is aimed at, and will understand that in 
studying the various personalities, which 
include many of the most prominent 
churchmen in England, the author is intent 
on pointing out weaknesses in the church 
in order that they may be remedied. In 
the main, the portraits are discriminating, 
drawn without undue emphasis on faults 
of character or temperament. He is par- 
ticularly severe only in dealing with Dr. 
W. E. Orchard, who is a High Church 
Congregationalist, and with Father Knox, 
who seems to lack sound intellectual 
stamina. In both these cases a lack of 
sincerity seems to be detected, and a fond- 
ness for superstition. One of the most 
just and well-balanced pictures is that of 
Dr. L. P. Jacks, the principal of Man- 
chester College, Oxford. He has a due 
appreciation of Dr. Jacks’ illuminating 
and remarkable insight. It is interesting 
to notice, however, in his delineation of 
Dr. Jacks, his commentary upon Unita- 
rianism. He speaks of it as “a society of 


people which does not thrust itself upon 
the notice of men, does not compete for 
converts with other churches in the mar- 
ket-place. It is rather a little temple of 
peace round the corner, to which people 
who are weary of the din in the theolog- 
ical market-place may make their way if 
they choose.” He adds: “It is significant 
of the modesty of the Unitarian that he 
does not emerge from this retirement even 
to ery, ‘I told you so,’ to a Church which 
is coming more and more to accept the 
simplicity of his once ridiculed and anath- 
ematized theology.” Altogether, these 
Painted Windows deserve the careful at- 
tention of thoughtful people. The author 
still conceals his name, but it seems to be 
pretty generally accepted that he is Mr. 
Harold Begbie; and if this be the fact, we 
can only congratulate Mr. Begbie on his 
keen appreciation of Dean Inge, of Bishop 
Gore, of Miss Royden, and of Principal 
Selbie. In his study of the last-named 
gentleman he calls attention to a charac- 
teristic which it might be well for other 
Protestant leaders to follow. He says of 
Dr. Selbie: “He makes it a rule never to 
interfere with the troubles of another 
communion.” 1p es i 


Religion and Property 

Property, 1ts RiguTs AnD DuTINsS; ESSAYS 
BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. With an Introduction 
by the Bishop of Ozford. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

All persons who wish to think and speak 
intelligently about the question of reli- 
gion and property should read this collec- 
tion of able essays by such well-known 
authorities as L. T. Hobhouse, A. D. Lind- 
say, A. J. Carlyle, Hastings Rashdall, 
Vernon Bartlett, H. G. Wood, and H. Scott 
Holland. The purpose of the book is to 
supply those who think the church ought 
to reconsider its attitude toward property 
with “a philosophical treatment of prop- 
erty in idea and history.” The result of 
such studies is to show that property, at 
least in England, “has no privilege in law 
to protect it against the control of the 
community, which, acting through the soy- 
ereign legislature, has power to re-fashion, 
to abridge, and to annul.” The way being 
legally open for reform, the question arises 
whether there are any “natural rights” or 
ethical and religious principles which are 
against change. A study of the philoso- 
phers, of the Bible, of medieval and Prot- 
estant authorities, uncovers no sacred in- 
dividual right to unlimited property. Some 


private property may be needed for the_ 


development of personality, but this is a 
very limited amount. Moreover, since per- 
sonality is largely a social product, since 
it can only be fully developed within 
fellowship, it may largely “find its field 
of exercise and realization through ¢ol- 
lective ownership. Men may win the 
moral qualities which a sense of prop- 
erty evokes by owning things in common” 
as well as merely owning things as in- 
dividuals. : 

Bishop Gore, in summing up the results 
of the investigation, concludes “that the 
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modern church has generally been on the 
wrong side” of the question. It has stood 
for the few rather than for the many. 
“We cannot get rid of the feeling that 
individualism in property has overdone 
itself; that it is working disastrous 
havoc.” If the church is to be true to 
its own ideal of brotherhood “we need to 
accomplish such a redistribution of prop- 
erty as shall reduce the inordinate amount 
of ‘property for power’ in the hands of 
the few and give to all men, as far as 
may be, in reasonable measure, ‘property 
for use.’ ” ——— RB. 8. L. 


Conservative New Testament Scholarship 

THe EyOLUTION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By John Elliotson Symes. New York: BH. P. 
Dutton € Co. 

The late principal of University College, 
Nottingham, here gives us a running 
analysis of the New Testament documents, 
in their chronological and historical set- 
ting. He writes simply and untechnically, 
in such fashion as to be read with interest 
and profit by any intelligent person. The 
book’s method, style, and scope are ad- 
mirable; it ought to be real contribution. 
And yet it fails to be this, for a variety _ 
of reasons. The author’s scholarship 
moves mainly in a region now out of date; 
in his compendious bibliography he men- 
tions many recent books, yet the chapters 
breathe the air of the last generation. 
Conclusions are prevailingly conservative, 
though there is-a refreshing lack of any 
theological bias in this direction. Ephe- 
sians and Second Thessalonians are Paul’s, 
the former a “circular letter.” The Pas- 
torals are genuine, but the difficulties in 
the way of this conclusion are inade- 
quately grasped. James and Jude are 
by-brothers of Jesus; but James wrote 
much of his “Epistle” before the year 29, 
when he was an orthodox Jew, and his 
brother’s Messianic mission was still in 
the future. Just why the son of a Gali- 
lean carpenter should ke addressing the 
Judaism of the Dispersion with these 
homely counsels, or how he expected his 
words to reach them, Dr. Symes does not 
make clear. “Jude” is supposed to be ad- 
dressed to the Christians of Antioch in 
Syria and “Hebrews” to those in Jeru- 
salem. Priscilla or Apollos may have 
written the latter document. First and 
Second Peter are both genuine; the dif- 
ficulties in some of these documents being 
due to the work of a “literary executor” 
whose editorial revision of fragmentary 
material introduced stumbling-blocks for 
the modern critic. The handling of the 
difficult Johannine problem is not incisive; 
we miss throughout a firm grasp of the 
material and its criticism, both positive 
and negative. The sketch of Paul’s mis- 
sion and the setting for his letters is not 
well balanced and frequently not clear. 
Galatians and Romans, in particular, are 
not securely rooted in the narrative. 
Philippians is regarded, on what will seem 
to most readers insufficient grounds, as 
made up (by a “literary executor’) of 
fragments of two separate letters inserted 
into a third. 

The proof-reading has been rather badly 
done, and many slips have escaped correec- 
tion. Thus Irenzus is dated “early in the 
second century” (p.33); Percy Gardner’s 
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- book The Ephesian Gospel is cited as a 
work on “Ephesians,” whereas it deals 
with the Fourth Gospel. On page 150 
Tertullian is represented as writing about 
AD. 140, Polyecarp is dated as a writer 
before 117, and Clement of Rome is said 

write about the year 100; the next page 

tes Clement more correctly about 95. 
Marcion’s canon (which Tertullian is said 
to have criticised in 140) is dated on 
page 161 about the year 170. There is 
confusion here. These and many other 
minor slips are doubtless due to the fact 
that the author died before the proofs 
were revised. The book as it stands rep- 
resents a sincere attempt to do an ad- 
mirable thing; it might have been much 
more successful, but even so, it will profit 
many readers, @: Bs Bs 


Scriptural Travelogues 


New PaTHSS THROUGH OLD PALESTINE. By 
Margaret Slattery. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
Miss Slattery gives a delightful, inter- 
esting, and chatty account of her visit to 
Palestine a fewsmonths after the close of 
the war. She goes to Jerusalem by rail, 
and is thankful for the threads of steel 
which transform the weary trudge of an- 
cient days into a short and delightful 
journey. But from Jerusalem to Jericho 
she goes in a battered Ford car whose 
driver uses his voice incessantly in lieu of 
a horn and finally brings them to grief 
against a solid stone wall. “Lower and 
lower into the valley we went. The road 
now had a thin covering of soft gray mud. 
Suddenly, turning to avoid a huge rock 
that had rolled down the hillside into 
the road, the car skidded. A second, and 
the light machine had crashed into the 
retaining wall of rock and cement. The 
axle bent, the front wheels turned at an 
angle, we were thrown back and forth in 
our shaky seat. The car stopped. We 
heard the sickening thud of the rocks as 
they fell to the dry bed of the stream 
below. Then we climbed down carefully 
over the loosened mass of cement. “Thank 
God we are to live!’” “The present pop- 
ulation of Palestine, Jews, Christians, and 
_Mobhammedans, is not even a million! 
Jews and Christians together number per- 
haps less than one-third. The Moham- 
medans make up most of the population 
and are found in every city and village. 
Arabic is the language of the people, but 
in Jerusalem and in Jaffa most European 
languages are freely spoken. The people 
who live in the towns are called Madan- 
-iyeh, the villagers are the Fellaheen, and 
those who live in tents, whom we called 
Bedouin, are Arabs.” Palestine is an ag- 
ricultural country. Wheat and barley, 
maize and lentils, figs, watermelons, 
grapes, pomegranates, mulberries, apri- 
“cots, tomatoes, oranges, and olives can 
easily be raised there. One of the inter- 
esting new developments of this region is 
the introduction of modern scientific ag- 
rieulture. Miss Slattery describes with 
charming detail meeting a young Amer- 
ican in uniform with a sapling in his 
hand, roots and all. He was working 
under a British reforestation commission 
and was enthusiastic over the reclamation 
of the Orient. The war interest pervades 
the book. The work of General Allenby 
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has been placed in history beside the work 
of Jeremiah and other heroes who came 
to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem. 

L, V. B 


A Preacher Ambassador 


PREACHING IN LONDON. By Rev. Joseph Fort 
Newton. New York: George H. Doran Oom- 
pany. 

The writer of this book was picked up 
from Central Iowa and set down in Cen- 
tral London in the midst of the Great 
War. As minister of the City Temple, 
made famous by that colossal preacher, 
Joseph Parker, he enjoyed the friendship 
of many men who held the center of the 
stage during the greatest drama of history. 
He publishes his book in the form of a 
diary, parts of which have already ap- 
peared in the Atlantic Monthly. His pur- 
pose, as he himself states it, is “not to 
describe the war, save as it echoed and 
eddied round the pulpit of the City Tem- 
ple; but to interpret, in some measure, its 
moral, social, and spiritual reactions in 
England—and, greatly daring, to give 
some hint of the tragedy wrought in the 
deep places of the soul.” With keen 
insight and vivid imaginative power he 
records his impressions of men and events, 
from the days of the battle of the Somme 
through the trying year which followed 
the war, passing from the high exaltation 
of spirit which made the war in some 
respects a revelation of the human soul 
to that awful eclipse of fdeals which fol- 
lowed tle armistice. Dr. Newton thought 
of himself as an unofficial ambassador of 
good-will from America to England, whose 
purpose was to reveal the nobler America 
to the finer England. His book is a 
significant contribution to the literature 
of international friendship. ' ©. Bd. 


For. Thinkers 

A STupENT’Ss PHILOSOPHY OF RBHLIGION. By 
William K. Wright. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

This admirable book by a professor of 
philosophy, dedicated to the students of 
Cornell University who had taken his 
courses in the history and philosophy of 
religion, is a clear and comprehensive 
statement of the conclusions at which in- 
dependent scholars have arrived. It is 
more concrete and better illustrated than 
Héffding’s master-work. It treats of 
primitive religions, of Buddhism, Greek 
Religion, Judaism, and Christianity, of 
prayer and mysticism, of mechanism and 
teleology and of the evidence for God and 
immortality. At the close of each chap- 
ter, in which the author has aimed at an 
impartial exposition, there is a section 
entitled “The Author’s Opinions.” 

The book is needed, and is commended 
to those who, having reached the reflec- 
tive age, are deeply interested in religion. 
Every such person is under the necessity 
of working out a philosophy of religion 
for himself, for the desire to understand 
what we love, or are deeply interested in, 
is imperious. For those who have reached 
the reflective age a religion without 
thought in it, a religion not even partially 
understood, becomes impossible; that is, 
in order to continue to be sincerely reli- 
gious a philosophy of religion is a neces- 
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sity. Some of the conclusions at which 
the author arrives may be indicated. He 
believes that religious experiences, such 
as that of prayer, may, from a scientific 
standpoint, be wholly natural and yet in- 
volve the action of God. God is imma- 
nent and all natural processes are His 
actions. Professor Wright-accepts an in- 
ternal teleology, one of the ends of the 
universe being the evolution of moral 
beings on the earth. “He believes God to 
be finite, and the universe to be develop- 
ing in time. He believes in an immortal- 
ity in the mind of this finite God, in 
which our separate identities will con- 
tinue. The moral postulates seem to sanc- 
tion belief that somehow our finite indi- 
vidualities shall thus persist, while it 
seems both more morally desirable and 
less open to the difficulties suggested by 
science to suppose that we shall live in 
God as distinct and unique aspects of 
His personality rather than in separation 
from Him as we now are.” G. B.D. 


Etchings in Dry Point 

AMERICAN PORTRAITS. 1875-1900. By 
Gamaliel Bradford. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

This is a collection of etchings rather 
than portraits. Into their composition 
has entered more acid than paint and oil. 
Mr. Bradford has a genuine gift for de- 
picting personality. But his instrument 
is a pen, sharp and delicately pointed. 
His style, while vivid, is somewhat dry 
and hard. His work reveals nothing of 
effects gained with smooth sweeping 
brush-strokes. Neither does color enter 
into his composition to any marked degree. 
His latest volume is a sort of appendix to 
his well-known Union Portraits and Con- 
federate Portraits. His subjects include 
such widely different characters as Mark 
Twain, Henry James, Whistler, Henry 
Adams, James G. Blaine, Grover Cleye- 
land, and Sidney Lanier. The best, by 
far, is the Blaine. This is done with real 
skill. It is a valuable contribution to 
American history. Less successful is the 
Lanier, based almost entirely upon his 
letters, with but slight reference to his 
poems. The portrait of Joseph Jefferson 
is perhaps the least convincing of the 
group. In fact, Mr. Bradford does much 
better with personalities in which intel- 
lect is the dominant factor than with 
those in whose make-up qualities emo- 
tional and esthetic are most conspicuous. 

— AggRs Bi. 
Light, but Good 

THE WRONG Mr. WricHt. By Berta Ruck. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

An excellent story of its kind. Hardly 
the kind to subject to careful scrutiny as 
to construction, plot, or probability, but 
to be read simply for enjoyment. An Eng- 
lish novel written with vivacity and quiet 
humor, it breathes the spirit of youth. 
With commendable brevity the adventures 
of an attractive heroine are recounted in 
a manner calculated to hold the attention 
of the reader to its final page. Admirably 
adapted for vacation use. 


Some things must be learned but can- 
not be taught.—WMitchell. 
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May 


MARJORIE DILLON 


Where Maytime trips o’er fields and hills, 
She leaves a magic mark behind; 

Sweet violets and daffodils, 
And bonny buttercups you'll find. 


Priscilla’s Morning Nap 
MARGARET KYLE 


Bobby and Betty arfd Baby Priscilla 
were riding up the lane with mama 
and papa to spend Sunday at grandma’s. 
It was not such a very long ride from 
the city to the little town where grandma 
lived, but mama said it was really 
quite an undertaking to get the family 
safely there. You see, there were so 
many, many things to think about so 
that nothing would be left behind. There 
was Bobby and Bobby’s new skating-cap 
and his skates, for he was quite sure 
that the pond behind grandpa’s barn 
would still be frozen, although spring 
was on the way. And there was his 
precious book about aéroplanes that he 
was certain that grandpa would want to 
see. Then there was Betty and her 
cherished blue sweater and cap that 
grandma had made for her, and her doll 
Arabella, and Arabella’s blue sweater. 
And finally there was Priscilla, plump and 
blue-eyed, hugging her plump and pink- 
eyed rabbit. Priscilla had not been to 
grandma’s for ever and ever so long, 
almost two years ago when she was just 
a tiny baby, so it all seemed quite new 
and exciting to her. Betty had told her 
just how many wonderful things there were 
at grandma’s: ‘cows and little lambs and 
chickens, maybe, and an attic with a 
swing and a rocking-horse that used to 
belong to grandma when she was a little 
girl. But there was only one thing that 
seemed to stay in Priscilla’s mind and 
that was Ben, grandpa’s big, yellow St. 
Bernard dog. 

Ben was a big, wise dog, and he could 
do funny, clever things. He could go for 
the mail when he heard the postman’s 
whistle and carry it to grandma without 
spilling a single letter. He could carry 
a basket of eggs and not break one. He 
had a beautiful collar with his name on 
it, and, most wonderful of all, he had his 
own little house to live in. It was not 
in the least like a kennel. Grandpa had 
made it for him, and it had a door and a 
little window besides the big opening 
where Ben could go in and out. There 
was a big heap of straw inside and some 
old pieces of carpet, and outside there 
was a little platform that the children 
called Ben’s piazza. Priscilla always 
wanted to hear more about Ben and his 
little house. 

It is true that mama had rather a 
doubt when she thought of the big play- 
ful dog and her little Priscilla. Why, 
one wag of his tail would knock the child 
over, and if he should lick her face that 
was so temptingly within reach of his 
tongue, what would Priscilla do! Mama 
couldn’t have her baby afraid of dogs. 
So now as they drew up beside the gate 
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she was rather relieved that Ben was 
nowhere in sight. 

Out jumped the children, Bobby so 
eager to catch a glimpse of the pond that 
grandma’s kiss landed on his ear; Betty, 
yanishing into grandpa’s hug and then 
holding up Arabella to be kissed. Little 
Priscilla was swooped up in a twinkling 
from the depths of the robes into grand- 
pa’s arms, and rode off toward the house 
on his shoulder. 

The last bag and bundle had been 
handed out of the car and papa had 
jumped in to drive it down to the barn 
when around the corner of the house tore 
a shaggy yellow whirlwind, that leaped 
frantically upon mama, dashed into the 
ear to fling itself upon papa, and whirled 
again in an ecstasy of quivering joy at 
grandpa’s feet. Priscilla wriggled and 
squirmed to get down. 

“Nice, nice doggy,” she called, leaning 
far over in her efforts to reach him. 
“De-ah doggy’; and grandpa, with a 
reassuring smile at mama and a steady- 
ing pat on Ben’s head, swung her down 
to the ground. For a moment mama 
caught her breath as the baby hand went 
fluttering out to seize the yellow ear. 
Such a mite looked Priscilla with Ben’s 
great shaggy bulk towering above her. 
But instant understanding seemed to 
come over Ben. He quivered all over 
with repressed desire to lick that rosy 
face, but flung himself motionless at 
Priscilla’s feet and lay gazing up at her, 
his red tongue panting out into an ex- 
pansive smile, Priscilla dug her hands 
into his fur and cooed over him. She 
had forgotten the rabbit that dangled 
from grandpa’s hand. This was some- 
thing alive. 

She did not want to leave Ben and be 
carried into the house for an early supper, 
so Ben was allowed to come in too, and 
sat by in adoration while Priscilla, chuck- 
ling with glee, fed him tiny bits. from 
her plate when no one was looking. One 
lick of his tongue would have swept the 
whole meal clean, but he daintily ac- 
cepted even the crumbs and beat a 
steady thump-thump on the floor with his 
tail. 

The next morning the weather made a 
mistake and decided spring had come. 
Bobby went soberly out to look at the 
rippling open water of the pond and de- 
clared it was a miserable shame. But 
mama was glad it was warm and pleas- 
ant, for now Priscilla could play out of 
doors all the long morning while she and 
grandma were busy with the dinner. The 
cousins were coming from over the way 
and there would be a merry long table 
of them. Betty was allowed to put on 
a very long checked apron and sit on a 
stool and help grandma make pastry. 
Grandma was such a nice person to help, 
for she let Betty have a piece of dough and 
a rolling-pin for her very own, and when 
she rolled out, Betty rolled out, and when 
she pricked the little holes in the middle, 
Betty pricked too, and when grandma’s pie 
went into the oven, in went Betty’s pie 
beside it. : 

Priscilla and grandpa were very busy, 
too. The minute she had finished her break- 
fast Priscilla had slipped down from her 
high chair and gone to grandpa, saying: 
“Go see doggy. Take Priscilla see nice 
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doggy.’ And grandpa had taken Pris- 
cilla by the hand and started off to find 
Ben. 

About eleven o’clock when grandma 
called the children for a glass of milk and 
caraway cookies, the kind with sugar 
sprinkled on, that lived in a deep tin 
pail that grandma let you put your hand 
right in, Priscilla’s little blue hat was 
bobbing about in the chicken-yard with 
grandpa. At half-past eleven mama 
caught a glimpse of her running along 
through the barn door and smiled happily 
to herself. Such a safe place for children, 
no automobiles or street cars to worry 
about. Nothing could possibly happen to 
her little family. In just about ten min- 
utes she’d call Priscilla in for her nap 
and then fly to setting the table. Two 
tables there would better be,—one for the 


grown people, and the little round one in. 


the bay window for the children. 

Just then Betty came calling up the 
stairs: “Mother, mother! The cousins 
have come! And could we go up attic 
to play till dinner-time, do you s’pose?” 
And in the greeting and confusion that 
followed, mama forgot all about Priscilla. 
It was not until it was half-past twelve 
and mama called Betty to put on her 
white dress and her new yellow sash and 
Bobby to comb his hair tidily that a sud- 
den thought struck her. 

“Betty, where’s Priscilla?’ she asked 
quickly. No nap and almost dinner-time! 
What a careless mother she was! How 
the time had flown! 

“T think grandma put her to bed at her 
nap-time,” said motherly little Betty. 
“Anyway, I saw her going upstairs with 
grandma, oh, a long time ago.” 

Mama ran through into her room where 
Priscilla’s little white bed stood. It was 
empty. “Why, where’— She hurried 
to the stairs and called down to grandma, 
“Where’s Priscilla?’ And grandma’s 
startled face peered up at her. “Why, I 
don’t know! Isn’t she with you? 1 
haven’t seen her since twelve o’clock. 
Perhaps she’s out in the barn.” Grand- 
ma hurried out into the yard. Of course 
grandpa would know. She was with 
grandpa, probably. No need to worry. 

But mama could not wait. She rushed 
down ahead of grandma, calling, “Pris- 
cilla, Priscilla, where are you?” Grand- 
ma went hurrying down the lane to call 
the neighbors across the road. 

As mama went calling through the big, 
empty barn, she suddenly saw that the 
rear door was open, and beyond, sparkling 


in the sunshine, the pond. The pond! . 
This very. 
hour that she had said to herself how’ 


Oh, why had she forgotten it! 


safe the children were! She did not dare 
to think. She was almost afraid to look. 


Were those footprints, there in the muddy " 


edge! Was that Priscilla’s blue hat float- 
ing in the middle? 

Just then there came a swift scratch 
of feet on the boards behind her. She 
turned to see Ben whirl beside her, and 
dance just out of reach in the doorway. 

“Ben! Ben!” she eried, trying to seize 
his collar. “Go find her! Find Pris- 
cilla!” and she pointed a shaking finger 
toward the pond. But. Ben wheeled in 
the other direction, and was off, only to 
return and throw himself against mama. 
Then he barked,—short, sharp, excited 
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barks that could only mean, dazed as 
mama was: “Follow me! Follow me!” 

Grandpa came around the corner of the 
barn. “That’s right. Ben knows. He 
knows where she is. Follow him!” 

Ben gave a great heave of his shaggy 
Eid and put his paws on grandpa’s 
shoulders with a wild lick of his tongue 
across grandpa’s face and then dashed 
off again. — 

It was not down the lane that he went 
nor through the pasture, but around the 
barn and up the path. Across the grass 
and into his house he dived. “Why! 
What’s the matter, Ben, old boy?” cried 
grandpa, catching up. What had sud- 
denly turned the dog from his course? 
Why did her suddenly hide in his house? 
The dog’s head appeared in the opening. 
He gazed up at the faces peering down at 
him, grandma with tears on her cheeks, 
Betty and the little cousins crying too 
because grandma and mama did. Ben 
gazed up at them for a moment and then 
he growled. Grandpa fell back in aston- 
ishment. And Bobby, bursting out of the 


group, rushed up and looked in the 
window. “She’s in there! Ben’s got her 
in his house! She’s asleep on Ben’s 


straw!” he shouted, and opened the door. 
Mama fell on her knees beside the little 
huddle of sleepiness that was Priscilla, 
and Ben whined softly and licked her ear. 
She seized his yellow head in her arms. 

“Bless him!” she cried. “He took care 
of my baby when everybody else forgot. 
That's why he growled, to say he was 
ashamed of us all.” * 

“But how’d she get in here?” demanded 
Bobby, excitedly. “She couldn’t reach 
up to the door-knob. Do you s’pose she 
erawled in here herself, or did Ben carry 
‘her here the way he does the eggs?” But 
Ben only beat a tattoo on the floor with 
his tail, looked very wise and most fear- 
fully proud of himself, and neyer said a 
word. 


The Strange Disappearance of 
‘ Sister Floretta 
JANE ELLIS JOY 


Margaret had a doll that could walk, 
another that could almost talk, a little 
Japanese in a flowered kimono, and twelve 
others; but the doll dearest to her heart 
was dressed as a nurse, in pure white, 
with a tiny red cross on the breast of its 
apron and another red cross on its cap. 
This was Sister Floretta. 

The school-children had all heard of 
Margaret’s wonderful doll family, and 
they considered it a great favor to see the 
dolls. Only a few of the girls, however, 
had been allowed to touch Sister Floretta, 
for Margaret was exceedingly careful of 
her favorite. ‘ 

One day at recess Lola Glen asked in a 
timid little voice, “May I see your dolls 
some time, Margaret, please?” 

Margaret didn’t answer, because she 
was talking to Nellie and Doris. Then 
the bell rang, and Lola was forgotten. 
The next Saturday, Margaret gave a porch 
party. The children expected a treat 
because Margaret had promised that she 
would bring out all her dolls. 

It was a beautiful June afternoon, with 
roses abloom around the porch. Margaret 
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Spring 
The spring is fresh and fearless 
And every leaf is new, 
The world is brimmed with moonlight, 
The lilac brimmed with dew. 
Here in the moving shadows 
I catch my breath and sing— 
My heart is fresh and fearless 
And overbrimmed with spring. 
—Sara Teasdale. 


Sentence Sermon 


There’s an upward impulse in every- 
thing,— 
Look up and be glad, is the law of 


Bprms- —Eben EB. Rezford. 


had the tea-table set and several dolls 
seated about it when Nellie and Doris and 
Maud, all dressed in white, arrived. 

“What a beautiful party!” cried Nellie. 

“Oh, the dolls—the dolls!” went on 
Doris, picking up one doll after another. 

“Haven’t you more dolls, Margaret?” 
asked Maud. 

“Lots more!” said Margaret, proudly. “I 
keep them upstairs on a shelf. Come and 
help me carry the others down.” 

Pitapat raced four pairs of lively little 
feet to Margaret’s room. Margaret slipped 
the lid off a box in which she kept her 


favorite. “Oh, my!” she cried. “Oh, my! 
It’s not’— 
Three frightened little guests crowded 


close to Margaret. ‘“What’s the matter? 
Did you see a mouse on the shelf?” 

“No,” wailed Margaret. “It'a tar 
worse !” 


“Worse!” gasped Maud and Nellie and 
Doris. 

“Sister Floretta isn’t here! I keep her 
in this box. It’s empty! See! Somebody 
must have stolen her. I played with her 
yesterday. Oh, my!” 

“That's dreadful!’ said Nellie. 
could have taken her?’ 

“Lola Glen is just crazy to see the 
dolls,” said Maud; “but I guess she 
wouldn’t”— 

“Lola didn’t do it; she couldn’t,”’ said 
Doris, decidedly. ‘On Thursday she fell 
and sprained her foot. She wasn’t at 
school yesterday, you know. She has to 
stay home till she’s better. Maybe you 
mislaid Sister Floretta, Margaret?” 

“No, I’m sure I didn’t,” said Margaret, 
broken-heartedly. 

It was a pity that the party should be 
spoiled; but with Sister Floretta missing 
and Margaret in tears, how could it go on? 
Nellie, Doris and Maud remained for a 
while, however, to comfort Margaret. 
After considerable talk, this sign, written 
by Doris, was pasted on the back fence :— 


“Lost OR STOLEN 


A Red Cross Doll named Sister Floretta. 
Return to her Owner and receive the 
thanks of Margaret Carey.’’ 


“Who 


A crowd of boys and girls, big and little, 
were soon reading the sign. Margaret 
wasn’t very hopeful. “I don’t believe I’ll 
ever see Sister Floretta again,” she was 
saying when her four-year-old brother, 
flushed and excited, came to her as she 
sat erying on the porch. 

“Here she is!” said little Joseph, plac- 
ing a daintily-wrapped parcel in Mar- 
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garet’s lap. “A boy told me about the 
paper on the fence, and I ran home fast 
as I could.” 

Margaret hugged little Joseph with one 
arm and Sister Floretta with the other 
while the boy lisped the story of his little 
adventure. He knew about Lola Glen’s 
fall, and, thinking that the doll nurse 
might somehow help the “sore foot,’ he 
had carried Sister Floretta to the Glen 


house. But he had got no farther than 
the front door. He couldn’t reach the bell 
to ring it. 


While Margaret smiled at little Joseph’s 
funny notion she could almost see Lola 
sitting patiently at home with her foot 
bandaged. With Sister Floretta under her 
arm she ran off in the direction of her 
little schoolmate’s home. Happy herself, 
she hadn’t realized how happy Lola would 
be to see her. 

“I’m going to have another party next 
Saturday, Lola,” said Margaret, breath- 
lessly, “and I want you to come. Will 
you?” 

“Oh, yes!” said Lola, delightedly. 
feel better already.” 

And Sister Floretta looked as happy 
as though she had cured the “sore foot” 
as little Joseph had intended. 


a | 


Origin of the Totem Pole 


Any one who has ever traveled in 
Alaska has seen Indian totem poles 
grotesquely carved. The word “totem” 
is a North American Indian word which 
means “family token.” Indians always 
lived in tribes and called’ themselves by 
the name of some familiar object, usually 
an animal, which they henceforth adopted 
as the emblem of their particular clan. 
Every one in the tribe whith took the 


name of “Wolf,” for instance, was called 


“Wolf.” Later, the Indians character- 
ized different members by an additional 
descriptive name, such as “Lonely Wolf,” 
“Hungry Wolf,’ and “Growling Wolf.” 
Whatever their chosen emblem, the 
Indians painted it on their bodies, their 
clothes, and all their implements. In 
this way the emblems became objects of 
supernatural power and were carved upon 
totem poles, which the Indians wor- 
shiped. 


Dorothy Fisher’s Bright Idea 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher has a new plan 
for the use of rural schoolhouses. It is 
to rent them during the summer as vaca- 
tion accommodations to teachers and 
others who cannot afford to spend much 
for their summer outings. The school- 
house in the North District in Arlington, 
Yt., where Mrs. Fisher lives, rents in 
summer for enough to furnish the school- 
children with warm lunches during the 
winter. 


Bob’s May-basket 
M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


The bell’s sharp ring—and Bob was sent 
("Iwas twilight warm and dim) ; 

He reached the door, and there he found 
A basket hung for him. 


“Where did that come from?’ he exclaimed. 
“Do you know, Grandma—say? 

Is there another Santa Claus 
Who comes around in May?’ 
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Pacific Coast Letter 


Life is stirring in many parishes, and the 
people are building and prospering 


CARL B. WETHERELL 


It is good to be able to report continued 
growth and progress among the Pacific 
Coast churches. Reports coming to head- 
quarters, 612 Phelan Building, San Fran- 
cisco, indicate a most earnest spirit of 
willingness to co-operate and a persistent 
determination to cary forward the ban- 
ner of constructive liberal religion. 

-At San Diego, church attendance con- 
tinues to increase, until now the problem 
is to find room enough to accommodate 
the people both at the Sunday morning 
services and at the forum meetings held 
every Sunday evening. Plans are being 
considered to enlarge the auditorium as 
well as to install a new organ during the 
summer. At Los Angeles, too, the church 
attendance shows a steady gain. A new 
series of Sunday evening lectures is now 
being given, following those held under 
the auspices of the Chapter and the Ex- 
tension Department of the University of 
California. The young people’s organiza- 
tion, “The Fellowship,’ now numbers fifty 
members. 

There is perhaps no other place on the 
entire coast where a greater missionary 
opportunity éxists than at Long Beach, 
but no further progress can now be made 
until this loyal group has the place and 
means through which to function. It 
should be mentioned that one of the grad- 
uates of the Long Beach Sunday-school 
is now a freshman at Leland Stanford 
University and is superintendent of our 
Palo Alto church school. He was the 


Long Beach Chapter’s representative at 


the Narragansett Pier Convention last fall. 

Growth of a hopeful kind is found at 
Hollywood. Recently the field secretary 
spoke to eighty people at a Sunday morn- 
ing service. An Alliance is hard at work 
and is planning to raise money to pur- 
chase a lot on which eventually to erect a 
ehurch worthy of the ideals of Unitarian- 
ism. A chapter of the League has been 
organized with a corps of officers young 
in age and spirit. A Sunday-school was 
organized on April 2 with five teachers 
and twenty pupils. 

At Pasadena, also, things look most 
promising. Church attendance averages 
ninety-five; an Alliance is earnestly at 
work; a chapter organization has been 
started; and on April 5 the society was 
formally organized under Rev. Laurence 
Hayward’s leadership. A constitution and 
set of by-laws were adopted, nine trustees 
were elected, and a budget was discussed 
and referred to a committee on finance. 
Already, over sixty families are commit- 
ted to support this opportunity to spread 
the liberal message in a fast growing 
community of highly intellectual and cul- 
tivated people. It may be of interest to 
say that less than 10 per cent. of those 
lending their support .in Pasadena are 
“winter residents.” 

The Redlands church is wide awake, 
and enthusiastic in its support of Rey. 
W. M. Backus. <A disastrous freeze to 
orange and lemon groves has brought a 
serious depression upon the community, 
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but in spite of this, courage and deter- 
mination to forge ahead are in evidence 
everywhere. The hospitality hour every 
month has proved successful in bringing 
into the church several new people. 

At Santa Barbara, Rev. Lewis C. Car- 
son has won the earnest and hearty sup- 
port of every one. An interesting series 
of Lenten services has been held. The 
southern section of the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference will be held in Santa Barbara, 
May 8-9. It is expected that among the 
speakers will be Rev. H. B. Bard, Rev. 
E. B. Backus, Rev. W. M. Backus, Rev. 
L. C. Carson, Rev. O. J. Fairfield; Rev. 
Frank Masseck of the Universalist church, 
Santa Paula; Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, 
former president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Thomas Mott 
Osborne, who is to address the State Con- 
ference of Social Workers the last week 
in April, and Mrs. U. G. B. Pierce of 
Washington. 

At San José at the annual meeting held 
last month the minister’s salary was sub- 
stantially increased and all organizations 
showed sound financial conditions. <A 
Sunday-school was organized in January 
and is now carrying on finely under the 
able guidance of Miss Morton, who at- 
tended the Shoals Institute last year. The 
chapter is supporting the school finan- 
cially, while some church members are 
assisting by transporting many pupils to 
school each Sunday. 

Union services of all the churches in 
Palo Alto were held last month, in which 
the Unitarian church played an important 
part. Increased church and church-school 
membership is reported, while the Sun- 
day evening meetings are attracting many 
of the students at Stanford University. 
The chapter has shown marked enthusi- 
asm the past year, while the ever faithful 
Alliance has made itself more serviceable 
than ever to both the chureh ‘and the 
community. 

It is also a pleasure to learn of a Sun- 
day-school which makes more than 100 
per cent. gain in less than nine months, 
as is the case in the First Church, San 
Francisco. No more inspiring experience 
could one desire than to see and hear this 
school in session. 

Across the Bay, in Oakland, we find 
steadily increasing church attendance, a 
good Sunday-school, a hard-working, ear- 
nest Alliance, an earnest chapter, and an 
excellent adult class which at present is 
learning about the many civie organiza- 
tions by having some prominent member 
of the community speak to the class each 
Sunday morning at ten o’clock. The Oak- 
land church will act as host to the north- 
ern section of the Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence, April 26-27, when the following 
speakers will address the delegates: Pro- 
fessor Ichihashi of Stanford, Rabbi Coffe 
of Oakland, Bishop Parsons, Chester 
Rowell, Esq., Prof. Wm. 8S. Morgan, Rey. 
R. F. Leavens, Rev. BE. A. Robinson, and 
Rev. Clarence Reed. Chaplain Kelley of 
Mather Field, Sacramento, will address 
the Northern California Ministers’ Club, 
which meets every month. Rey. C. W. 
Wendte is president of this organization, 
which includes all active and past Uni- 
tarian ministers living in Northern Cali- 
fornia, and also admits to its numiber four 
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laymen: Mr. Rowen, Mr. Carruth, Mr. 
Murdock, and the field secretary. 

A successful experiment is being put 
into operation in Berkeley whereby a lay- 
man, Mr. Devol, is secretary of the church. 
He relieves the minister of every sort of 
administrative responsibility, allowing the 
latter more time for the spiritual and 
inspirational work of the church. The 
various church organizations are all func- 
tioning effectively. The “auto transporta- 
tion plan” has been adopted to bring to 
the church many boys and girls who per- 
haps could not attend otherwise. 

Rev. Clarence Reed will conclude his 
splendid term of service at Alameda at the 
end of April. The American Unitarian 
Association stands ready toe assist gen- 
erously in meeting the salary of a regular 
minister for this church, one who ¢an give 
all his time to building up a strong church 
the nucleus of which is already at hand 
as a result of Mr. Reed’s courageous and 
persistent efforts. There is probably no 
more fertile field in Northern California 
for a strong church than at Alameda. 

The renovated building at Fresno, made 
possible through the generous appropri- 
ation of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, has completely rejuvenated the work 
there. Larger attendance at church and 
Sunday-school, increased membership, and 
more activity in general are reported. Mr. 
Clayton’s series of sermons on “The Rela- 
tion of Science to Religion” has caused 
considerable comment in the community. 

At Sacramento the Alliance has nearly 
trebled its membership; some interesting 
men have been supplying in the pulpit. 
Within a few months Mr. Berkeley Blake, 
a lawyer, will be in charge of the church ~ 
work, at the same time studying at the 
school in Berkeley. It is also planned to 
have yarious men and women of promi- 
nence supply the pulpit from time to time. 

Eugene, Ore., is more than holding its 
own in the church attendance plan which 
the League has been earrying on. The 
most interesting fact of it allis that a very 
large per cent. of those attending church 
every Sunday morning are students at the 
University of Oregon. The Alliance has 
done excellent work the past year, espe- 
cially through its fellowship committee. 
Mr. Eddy sends out pastoral letters every 
week to his people and to more than one 
hundred students. 

What a man with the true missionary 
spirit can do is shown by Mr. Fereshetian 
at Salem, Ore. THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
might well publish a real romance and 
adventure of all his activities there since 
October, 1921. A completely revived 
church, now commanding the respect of 
the community, with a fine set of by-laws, 
a loyal, hard-working group of people, an 
active Alliance, a fast-growing Sunday- 
school, a chapter which will soon complete 
its organization, steadily increasing church 
congregations, are among the achieve- 
ments. . Reaching out in the country on 
all sides, Mr. Fereshetian has found many 
people waiting and wanting the liberal 
message, something to bring them into the 
light out of the depths of darkness en- 
shrouding them on all sides because of 
the extremely reactionary orthodoxy so 
prevalent. 

(To be concluded) 
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Rev. George Leonard Chaney 


Rey. George Leonard Chaney, widely- 
known and well-beloved minister of the 
Unitarian denomination, died at his home 
in Salem, Mass., on Wednesday, April 19, 
1922, in the house in which he was born 

mber 24, 1836. He was descended 
from pioneer families of Essex County, 
the Gerrishes, Silsbees, SBurrills, and 
Webbs, and counted as one of his most 
yalued treasures the Burrill family Bible 
of 1707, which he had inherited. He was 
the last survivor of his class at the Salem 
High School of 1852, and was graduated 
from Harvard in the class of 1859, and re- 
eeived his theological training at Mead- 
ville, where he had been for a year after 
eollege as a tutor in the Huidekoper 
family. As a young graduate of the the- 
ological school he was called to the Hollis 
Street Church, Boston, as successor to 


Thomas Starr King. In the difficult task - 


as successor to the popular and gifted 
young preacher he served the Hollis 
Street Church from 1862 to 1877. Through 
his honorable and successful pastorate he 
was concerned, in addition to his pains- 
taking care of his church, with the prob- 
lems of public welfare of his time. Serv- 
ing as member of the Boston School 
Committee, he introduced manual train- 
ing into the public schools of the city, 
haying first established such work in 
classes in the Hollis Street Chapel. He 
was a friend and co-worker of all the 
men who were the giants of those days, 
and constantly through a long life at- 
tracted new friendship, even as old friend- 
ship deepened. 

After this first pastorate he traveled 
widely, and was acquainted with most of 
the large cities of the United States and 
Canada and had spent many seasons in 
Hawaii and Jamaica. He wrote of his 
travels in Hawaii in his book “Aloha.” He 
had written also books for boys about his 
early Salem life—‘F. Grant & Co.” and 
“Tom,” and as the fruit of his experience 
had published “Belief” and “Hvery-Day 
Life and Eyery-Day Morals.” For the 
years 1893-95 he published the Southern 
Unitarian, a monthly magazine. 
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From the work of a Boston parish he 
went while the effect of the Civil War 
was still fresh, particularly in Southern 
minds, to Atlanta, Ga., to undertake pi- 
oneer and missionary work in that field 
which as a director of the American Uni- 
tarian Association he had ardently en- 
couraged. He succeeded in face of great 
discouragements in establishing the church 
in Atlanta. His work and that of Mrs. 
Chaney as founders of the church is com- 
memorated in the memorial window ded- 
ieated in the new church building in 1915. 
As Southern superintendent of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, he established 
churches and carried on mission work at 
Richmond, Va., Chattanooga and Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Fort Worth and San Antonio, 
Tex., and other places in the South 
where before he went there were but 
two Unitarian churches, one: at New 
Orleans, La., and one at Charleston, S.C. 
He had been a trustee of Atlanta Univer- 
sity for colored people, and president of 
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the board of trustees of Tuskegee, the 
first building of which he dedicated for 
Booker T. Washington. 

In recent years, except for his travels, 


he had lived in Leominster and Salem, 


and for a half-dozen years had lived 
quietly in Salem: chiefly, interested in the 
garden of his old home, in writing, and 
in his friendships and his family. 


4) 
In these years he had been a constant 


and devoted attendant of the First Church. - 


He kept always young in heart—not de- 
spairing in the days of war or of personal 
grief, nor in the days of the church’s les- 
sened influence. He looked forward al- 
ways to the good that was to be. In the 
later years, as in his youthful college 
days, he made and kept close, lasting, 
and endearing friendships. There was 
both charm and power in his personality, 
in his writing and preaching. Often a 
flash of wit burned bright in his talk and 
on the written page. ‘Truly he was a 
good and faithful servant of the denom- 
ination, of religion, and of God. He was 
the faithful and beloved comrade and 
friend of many who mourn his loss, and 
cherish deeply the beauty of his memory. 

Prayers were held at his lifelong home 
in Salem on Friday, April 21, and funeral 
services were conducted at Harmony 
Groye Chapel in Salem by Rev. Edward 
D. Johnson, former pastor of the First 
Church, Salem. While pastor of the 
Hollis Street Church, Mr. Chaney mar- 
ried Miss Caroline I. Carter of Leomin- 
ster, who survives him. Hs also leaves a 
son, George Carter Chaney, attorney-at- 
law, and a grand-daughter, Constance 
Jewett Chaney. 


Laymen at Star Island 


Washington, D.C., was the first chapter 
of the Laymen’s League to report that 
delegates had been chosen to attend the 
League’s Institute for Religious Education 
at Star Island, July 29 to August 12. The 
delegates are Lawrance C. Staples and 
Remick Ferguson. 

Since then, Burlington, Vt., has selected 
Charles A. Reuss; the West Side, N.Y., 
Chapter, Thomas W. Hotchkiss; Yonkers, 
N.Y., Perry Thompson and Thomas S. 
Lathrop; Unity Chapter, St. Louis, Clarke 
Pp. Fiske and Ralph Fuchs; Lynn, Mass., 
Robert Buxton; and Ayer, Mass., Horatio 
©. Chase, Walter B. Hayden, Rev. Frank 
B. Crandall, and Theodore W. Barry. 
Ayer is trying to cover a lot of ground 
by sending its delegates in teams, two 
delegates for the first week and two for 
the second. 

More laymen than ever will be at Star 
Island this summer. The Laymen’s League 
pays one-half of all expenses. Chapters 
are urged to pay the other half of the $20 
tuition fee and contribute liberally toward 
the half of travel and hotel expenses 
which otherwise would be borne by their 
delegates. 

Dr. Charles E. Park of the First Church 
in Boston and Rey. Maxwell Savage of 
Worcester, Mass., are to be the week-end 
lecturers and preachers. Each will give 
lectures on Saturday and Monday even- 
ings, and will preach twice on Sundays. 
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Experts would make material of instruction 
from experience of children themselves 


The twentieth annual meeting of the 
Religious Education Association at Chi- 
cago, March 29 to April 1, was marked by 
the largest attendance which the Associa- 
tion has ever had, and by a representative 
gathering of educators from all parts of 
the country. Among Unitarians present 
were Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, one of the yice- 
presidents, Dr. William I. Lawrance and 
Dr. Florence Buck, members of the Coun- 
cil, and several others. The general sub- 
ject for discussion this year was ‘“Week- 
day Religious Instruction,’ and perhaps 
the outstanding features of the convention 
were the addresses by Dr. George A. Coe 
of Union Seminary and Dr. Theodore G. 
Soares, the president of the Association, 
and the general participation of the dele- 
gates in the discussions of the various 
sessions. & 

The Association acknowledged frankly 
that up to this time in this country reli- 
gious education has not been a great suc- 
cess, but it also thought that this condition 
is a challenge to us for a forward move- 
ment that shall solve our problems. The 
Association defines as its goal in religious 
education, “More adequate living of chil- 
dren in society measured by the standards 
of religion.” 

It seemed to be the spirit of the conven- 
tion that instead of making the content 
of the church school exclusively Biblical, 
it should be founded on the experience of 
children in society, and it was felt that 
Biblical instruction would gain rather 
than lose by this change of emphasis. 

A considerable amount of attention was 
given to the problem-project type of teach- 
ing, and it was felt that so far as this 
involves purposeful participation by chil- 
dren in the educational process and mak- 
ing projects and problems grow out of the 
life of the children it was exceedingly sig- 
nificant and valuable. It was realized that 
teachers are perhaps not yet ready to use 
this method, but it was felt that they 
could grow in the skill required as read- 
ily in this method as in any other. 

wa 

Great emphasis was laid upon the pro- 
visional training of teachers, and it seemed 
to be the spirit of the whole assembly that 
unless religious education can justify it- 
self by the use of the best methods and 
plans, it has no right to call upon the 
public schools to release their children for 
a part of the time. Modern complex social 
conditions have raised a problem for the 
solution of which religious education must 
devote its best efforts. It is true that very 
many communities have already adopted 
the week-day religious school as a supple-. 
ment to the work which is being done by 
the church schools, and it is very evident 
that that sort of effort will continue until 
all the children in the country have an 
adequate religious training. j 

Among those who addressed the assem- 
bly were J. J. Tigert, National Commis- 
sioner of Education, and Miss Williams, 
president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. E. F. 
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Candidates for League Council 


A mail vote on candidates for member- 
ship on the Council of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League is now being taken, AIL of 
the 12,267 members of the League have a 
vote in the selection of their Council. 
This year there are ten vacancies to be 
filled. Eight. candidates have been pre- 
sented by the nominating committee and 
three by petition. Blank spaces on the 
ballots permit the selection of others than 
those nominated by the methods described. 

The seven candidates for the three- 
year term, whose elettion is assured since 
no additional nominations Have been made, 
are: William F. Baxter, Omaha, Neb., 
department store president ; William Endi- 
cott, Boston, Mass., banker; Milton T. 
Garvin, Lancaster, Pa., proprietor depart- 
ment store; William H. Pear, Cambridge, 
Mass., general agent Boston Provident As- 
sociation; Emmet L. Richardson, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., lawyer; Henry D. Sharpe, 
Providence, R.I., manufacturer of machine 
tools; Thornton K. Ware, Fitchburg, 
Mass., lawyer. . 

To serve one year, four candidates have 
been named for three vacancies. They 
are: Harry L. Bailey, Weston, Mass., tex- 
tile mill agent; Walter B. Hilton, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., printer and labor leader; 
H. H. Sawyer, Des Moines, Ia., lawyer; 
W. E. Wrather, Dallas, Tex., geologist. 
Votes, to be counted, must be received at 
League headquarters not later than 5 P.M., 
on Friday, May 5. 


Notes and Announcements 


Rey. Sydney B. Snow is in charge of 
morning prayers at Stanford University, 
Calif., April 30 to May 7. 


The Unitarian Society of Newton 
Centre, Mass., received twenty-four people 
into membership on Palm Sunday, April 
9, 1922. 


Charles F. Roberts and J. Harry Hooper 
of the Meadville Theological School have 
applied for fellowship in the Unitarian 
ministry. 


The church at Melrose, Mass., observed 
its golden anniversary, Sunday, April 30, 
with a social service, parish supper, and 

- other appropriate exercises. 


Rey. Frank C. Doan, for two years min- 
ister of the church at Iowa City, Ia., has 
accepted the call to the church at Roches- 
ter, N.Y. He took charge May 1. 


In the financial statement for the year 
1921 for the church at Los Angeles, Calif., 
the following item will at once attract 
interest :— 

Automobile for minister.............. $1,000. 


The average attendance at the Sunday 
morning service, Unity Church, Denver, 
Col, for the four Sundays of February 
and the first three Sundays of March was 
199. Of this number ninety-three were 
men. 


At the annual meeting of All Souls 
Chapter, New York, Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, the following officers and mem- 
bers. were elected: President, Gilman S. 
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Stanton; vice-president, Elliot 8. Bene- 
dict ; secretary, R. C. Neuendorffer ; treas- 
urer, Lawrence I. Grinnell; executive com- 
mittee, Richard Billings, William B. Nich- 
ols, Y. B. Haagsma. 


Rev. Howard F. Legg, for three years 
pastor of the Federated Church of Sand- 
wich, Mass., has resigned, to take effect 
in September. The federation comprises 
the Congregational, Methodist, and. Uni- 
tarian churches. 


Rey. Robert C. Douthit, Petersham, 
Mass., during a recent visit to his father, 
Rev. J. L. Douthit, editor and publisher 
of Owr Best Words, Shelbyville, IL, 
preached in the Christian Church of that 
town. The subject of the sermon was 
“The Spirit of Divine Sonship.” 


At the annual banquet of the National 
Brick Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States of America, held February 
26, at the Claypole Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Rey. Frank 8. C. Wicks was one of 
the speakers. His toast was “The Home 
Builder.” 


By the will of Edward E. Shead of Hast- 
port, Me., the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation receives a bequest of $15,000; the 
Unitarian society of Seattle, Wash., re- 
ceives $1,000 in memory of Dr. Edward 
Wadsworth Shead; and the society in 
Eastport, $2,000. 


The First Parish of Hingham, Mass., has 
its own physician as well as minister. 
Dr. John A. Peterson, who twenty-five 
years ago was living in Vermont, was 
invited by a committee from the First 


Parish to come to Hingham and practice’ 


medicine. He is still ably ministering to 
the physical ills of the parishioners. 


The new parish house of the chureh at 
Gloucester, Mass., is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion. The society expects to occupy 
it in May. It is of Hnglish design, and is 
one story and a half high. The first floor 
has a large space for an auditorium, hav- 
ing at one end a small stage for lectures 
and entertainments. The second story 
contains lavatories, balcony, and cloak- 
room.” 

Among speakers whom Unitarians of 
Oakland, Calif., have heard recently, are: 
Rabbi Rudolph I. Coffee, “Israel’s Con- 
tribution to America’; Blanks Everett, 
“Oakland’s Outlook”; Prof. Kenneth J. 
Saunders, “Gautama the Man.” Professor 
Saunders is the author of a book on Bud- 
dhism. He has traveled and studied in 
China and Japan as well as in India and 
Ceylon. 


Installation services were held Sunday 
evening, April 2, for Rey. A. R. Shelander, 
minister at Trenton, N.J. The following 
ministers were among those who partici- 
pated in the services: Rev. Frederick R. 
Griffin, Rey. Walter Reid Hunt, Rey. Hdgar 
S. Wiers. Mr. Shelander has held pas- 
torates at Tacoma, Wash., and Passaic, 
N.J. During the war he was Y. M. CG. A. 
secretary at Fort Sill, Okla., and Ports- 
mouth, N.H. 


Four churches of Littleton, Mass., are 
holding Sunday evening community ser- 
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vices: Baptist, First Congregational, Or- 
thodox .Congregational, and Unitarian. 
They also held a union service on Good 
Friday, at which Prof. Woodman Brad- 


_ bury of Newton Theological Institution 


was the speaker. To the recent memo- 
rials of the Unitarian church of Littleton, 
a silk state flag and a silk national flag 
have been added a mahogany hymn-board, 
in memory of Fred ©. Hartwell. 


Unity Church, Greeley, Col., was dedi- 
eated Sunday, April 2. Rey. George Gil- 
mour, pastor of Unity Church, Denver, 
is the minister in charge. Among those 
who took part in the dedication service 
were the following: Rev. George Gilmour, 
who preached the sermon; .Dr. Charles 
A. Lory, vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association, who took for his 
subject, “The Importance of Truth”; Gor- 
don A. Kent, Pinecliffe, Col., whose subject 


-was “Our Day Has Come.” 


The Brahmo-Somaj, a monotheistic 
movement in India, has a confession of 
faith strikingly Unitarian: “1. There is 
only one God, who is the Creator, Pre- 
server, and Saviour of the World. 2. No 
created object is to be worshiped as God, 
and God alone is to be considered as infal- 
lible. 38. The human soul is immortal 
and capable of infinite progress, and re- 
sponsible to God for its doings. 4. Man’s 
happiness on earth and hereafter consists 
in worshiping God in spirit and in truth.” 
These four points are remarkable for con- 
ciseness, simplicity, reasonableness, and 
spirituality. 


In a review of the book “New Churches 
for Old,” John Haynes Holmes, the Boston 
Transcript says: “Dr. Holmes believes in 
a Community Church. He states that such 
a church should commend itself for, these 
reasons: It is undenominational, public, 
free, social, and democratic. Any one can 
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Parents are now considering this 
important matter. 
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will gladly assist its readers in 
making their selections. Such 
data as are not already in our 
files will be obtained wherever 
possible, and without charge. 
Readers of 
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who will conduct camps this 
summer are asked to send us 
catalogues and other information 
for our use. 
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School and Camp Service 
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go, believing anything he likes, costing 
nothing. That seems to be the essence 
of the new church in a nutshell. Worship 
in a hall, sing songs of democracy, listen 
to lectures on the spiritual functioning 
of the community! Is that the kind of 
for which Christ died upon the 
eross? Is that going to help men and 
women to live decent lives? The Salva- 
tion Army offers a more fervid faith than 
this. Unitarianism offers a finer creed 
in its belief in Salvation by - Character, 
and the Progress of Mankind onward 
and upward forever. This Community 
Church ideal subject to some of the wise 
regulations of the Roman Catholic organi- 
zation would certainly be a tremendous 
success. But the Open Door in religion 
is as dangerous as the Open Door on the 
Pacific Coast for another reason. Going 
out will be even easier than coming in!” 


At the eightieth anniversary of the 
Church of the Messiah, Montreal, the 
church received a telegram from the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
which was founded the same year, as fol- 
lows: “Church of the Saviour, organized 
1842, gathered in annual meeting to-night 
sends fraternal greetings to its twin.” 
Other Unitarian churches founded in 1842 
were: Albany, N.Y., Geneva, Il. (now in- 
active), Manchester, N.H., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The following memorial to Benjamin 
Tabor Hammond was published in the 
calendar of the First Unitarian Church, 

_ Worcester, Mass.: “Born in Worcester, 
January 18, 1849. Died in Rome, March 
20, 1922. Long director of our choir and 
loyal member of our church. Out of a 
lifelong habit of loyal generosity he left 
$1,000 to our church. 

“To live in hearts we leave behind 

: is not to die.” 


At the recent annual meeting of the par- 
ish, Whitman, Mass., the following officers 
were elected: Board of trustees—Ben- 
jamin S. Atwood, Winthrop F. Atwood, 
Henry W. Chandler, Charles J. Connor, 
Edwin W. Hunt, Fred M. Penniman, and 
Clarence D. Reed; clerk, George D. Soule; 
treasurer, Mrs. Allie A. Snow; superin- 
tendent of Sunday-school, Henry MacRob- 
erts; auditors, Mrs. Florence Penniman 
and ll B. Cooke; delegates to Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence D. Reed; delegate to Plymouth 
and Bay Conference, Mrs. Alice Porter; 
delegates to Whitman Church Federation, 
Henry MacRoberts and Warren D. Vining. 


Here is a brief summary of what one 
old New England parish, that of Marble- 
head, accomplished between January 1, 
1922, and Baster: (1) Secured a perma- 
nent minister, after haying had supplies 
for a number of years. (2) Abolished pew 
rents, and instituted the every-member 
canvass, by means of which it increased 
its income more than 250 per cent. (3) Or- 
ganized a branch of the Young People’s 
Religious Union with twenty-five active 
members, (4) Purchased an up-to-date 
parsonage. (5) Added thirty-six mem- 
bers to the church. (6) Finished in first 
place in its group in two successive months 
in the go-to-church campaign. (7) Se- 
cured a list of eight laymen who take 
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turns in assisting the minister at the 
morning service. (8) Reported progress 
im every organization. (9) Recorded the 
largest attendance Easter Sunday of any 
Sunday morning service of worship since 
the present church was occupied. (10) 
Increased its avérage contribution to the 
American Unitarian Association 50 per 
cent. 


Rey. George S. Kukhi was one of the 
lecturers at St. George’s, the Anglican 
Cathedral in Jerusalem, in the series on 
the History of Religion, treating Juda- 
ism, the Eastern Churches, and Islam. 
Mr. Kukhi’s lectures were: “Kalam; Mos- 
lem Dogmatic Philosophy,” April 18; and 
“The Mutazilite Doctrine of the Koran,” 
April 25. 

The. seyenty-first anniversary of the 
ehurch at Woburn, Mass., was observed 
Sunday, April 9. On that occasion the 
tablet in memory of Rey. Henry C. Parker, 
designed by Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., archi- 
tect, was dedicated. At the annual meet- 
ing, April 11, officers elected were: J. 
Winn Brown, Arthur H. Linscott, George 
H. Child, Albert F. Converse; Eliott F. 
Trull, collector; Herbert B. Dow, clerk; 
and Edward N. Leighton, auditor. The 
parish voted to buy new hymn-books. The 
Easter service was devoted to a recogni- 
tion of 128 recently enrolled members of 
the parish. On Sunday afternoon, April 
23, the Parker Union entertained the South 
Middlesex Conference. During the past 
year the church has been painted white. 
A new garage is being built beside the 
parsonage. The Covenant Club of men 
met on April 12 with Sidney A. Beggs, 
whose generous hospitality included a 
radio concert. A legacy of $1,000 from the 
late Capt. John P. Crane and a reversion- 


. ary one of $2,310 from Miss Sarah A. 


Parrott have been received by the trustees 
of the permanent funds. 


James H. Hart, in the third of the series 
of lectures being given at the church at 
Bloomington, Ill, speaking on Harvey 
Robinson’s epoch-making book, “The Mind 
in the Making,” said: “Our problem is 
how to change our minds. We don’t want 
to throw away the old mind, but we must 
not let it tyrannize us. In the course of 
the centuries man has developed some 
‘mind.’ He must achieve a much larger 
‘mind.’ Robinson thinks that the best way 
of changing the human mind is to show 
how our present mind came to be what itis, 
because if we seek how the mind of yester- 
day was produced, we can make a new 
mind for to-day. In other words, the 
mind of the past grew up amid the life 
of the past, it fed upon the facts of the 
past. What we need is a mind of to-day 
made to fit the needs of to-day, and to live 
the life demanded by the new facts. 

“The big obstacle to progress is that we 
are prejudiced in favor of what was given 
to us from the past, or our old political 
system, our old religions, our old philos- 
ophies and economics. These old ways of 
acting will no longer serve. We must 
criticise these outworn systems of ideas. 
We cannot fit the new world into the old. 

“Professor Robinson believes with Wells, 
Anatole France, Norman Angell, William 
James, and other great thinkers all over 
the world, that we can reconstruct this 
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world, and make it a fit habitation for the 
human spirit. Liberal religion therefore 
looks on these modern thinkers as true 
prophets, just as Isaiah, Amos, and Hosea 
were modern prophets in their own day.” 


Life and Work in the Parishes 


Pew Taxes Abolished 

ArLiIneToN, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rey. Frederic Gill, D.D.: On No- 
vember 1 a new schedule for the Sunday 
services went into effect, the church school 
meeting at ten o’clock, the church service 
being at eleven. During Lent this church 
unites with the Orthodox and Universal- 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


A delightful resort for invalids, the aged, or 
those needing skilled care in chronic illness. 


FRANK W. PATCH, M.D. 
Boston Office, 178 Commonwealth Avenue 


CAMP IDYLE WYLD 
Three Lakes, Wisconsin 


All the activities of a first-class camp together with the wonder- 
ful opportunities of real camping trips lasting from one to eight 
days taken by canoe, motor-boat, or four-wheel drive truck, and 
traveling hundreds of miles. 

Few vacancies, limited enrolIment; highest references. 


Season fee, $500, including railroad fare 


CAMP WAMEGO 
FOR BOYS 


Strictly Unitarian-Universalist Manage- 
ment. In Adirondacks, N.W. Corinth, 
70 acres of fields, campus, pines, beaches. 
3 lakes. Expert councilors from West 
Point U.S.M.A. Worcester and New 
York. Juveniles, Juniors, Seniors. Sports 
that educate and develop. Phone. Wire- 
less. Send fori catalog. Rates modest. 


REV. C. J. HARRIS, 45 Pinehurst Avenue, New York 


. 


WINNEPAU 


A Select Summer Camp for Girls 
WOLFEBORO, N.H.— Eighth Year 


The purpose of the camp is to provide girls with a 
happy outdoor life, giving them mental rest and 
physical development. Hot and cold running 
water, bath, flush closets underdrained, perfectly 
sanitary. Electriclights. Sports of various kinds. 
Single beds with springs and mattresses throughout 
the camp. 


Send for booklet. References exchanged. 
Dr. E. W. JONES 
2731 Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Would you CRUISE ALONG CAPE COD and 
see picturesque cranberry-bogs at Brewster, shift- 
ing sand-dunes at Provincetown, retreating cliffs 
at Highland Light, the Bay Berry Dip at North 
Truro, the Wireless at South Wellfleet, the Hangar 
at Chatham, the Light at Billingsgate, the war- 
ships in Cape Cod Bay, the Coast Guard at Ca- 
hoon’s Hollow, the Indian Shell Heaps at Well- 
fleet, the Fish Weirs at Eastham, the Buried Forest 
at Race Point, the Heron Rookery on Great Island, 
the Pilgrim Springs at South Wellfleet, Thoreau’s 
old camping-ground at Gull Pond, Plymouth Rock 
at Plymouth? 


COME TO CAMP CHEQUESSET 


If you wish to learn more about Camp Chequesset, 
be write to 
PROF. and MRS. WILLIAM GOULD VINAL, 


Rhode Island College of Education, Department of 
Nature Study, Providence, R. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The religion in your 
HEART 
should be visible in 
your LIFE 


ist churches in vesper services on Sundays 
at four o’clock. The’chureh school, with 
Harry B. Gilmore as superintendent and 
Miss Filoon of the Tuckerman School as 
supervisor, is having a prosperous season. 
The Laymen’s League has held on Sunday 
afternoons several concerts in the church, 
which, helped by music of a very high 
order, have filled the church. The Janu- 
ary meeting of the League took the form 
of Ladies’ Night. The Menotomy Guild of 
the Young People’s Religious Union is 
interested and active. Twice during: the 
present season, on November 27 and Jan- 
uary 22, the minister has put the pulpit 
into the hands of parishioners. On Lay- 
men’s Sunday, the service was conducted 
by Charles H. Stevens, and George A. 
Smith, son of a former minister of the 
parish. The sermon was given by Maj. 
Norman R. Willard, also a minister’s son. 
On Young People’s Day, Miss Helen J. 
Foster, president of the Menotomy Guild, 
and Miss Virginia Wellington, took the 
service, while Charles J. Odenweller read 
a sermon by Dr. Charles BH. Park. The 
sincerity and dignity with which these two 
services were carried through made a 
deep impression upon the large congrega- 
tions present. The activities of the Alli- 
ance are many and continuous. The work 
for the Membership Campaign has been 
done here in the month of March, with 
gratifying results. In connection with it, 
and as a part of it, the minister preached 
four sermons upon “Present-day Unitari- 
anism,” the particular topics being: “The 
Faith of Freedom and the Freedom of 
Faith”; “The Divine Kindergarten’ ; 
“What Kind of Liberals shall we try to 
be?” and “The Sum and Conclusion of 
the Matter.” The annual parish meeting 
was held March 21, supper being served to 
two hundred. Judge James P. Parmenter 
acted as moderator. The actions taken at 
this meeting not merely mark but make 
an epoch in the history of the church. By 
unanimous vote, the system of pew-taxes 
was abolished, also the use of the collec- 
tion-plate at the Sunday services, and a 
budget system, including an every-member 
canvass, was adopted. On this basis, ap- 
propriations much larger than ever before 
were provided for. Officers were elected 
as follows: Member of parish committee 
for three years, Charles W. Tilton; mem- 
ber of music committee for three years, 
Mrs. James A. Bailey; trustee of funds for 
three years, Judge Parmenter; treasurer 
for one year, William T. Foster; clerk for 
one year, George A, Smith. The Alliance 
at its annual meeting on April 3 elected 
these officers: President, Mrs. Robert N. 
Turner; vice-president, Mrs. Rufus W. 
Blake; secretary, Mrs. Harvey Merrill; 
treasurer, Mrs. George A. Winn. 
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Two Churches Consolidate 


AtHoL, Mass.—First Church, Rey. Wd- 
mund Booth Young: Two Unitarian organ- 
izations have existed until lately in Athol, 
—the First Church, dating from 1750, and 
the Second Unitarian Society, dating from 
1877. The former church dwindled until 
a handful of people remained. The latter 
grew. On Tuesday evening, March 28, 
parish meetings of both organizations 
were held, and the members of the Second 
Society were voted into the First Church 
with not a voice raised in opposition. 
Thus the First Church was perpetuated 
and the Second Society ceased to be. The 
First Church at once called Rey. E. B. 
Young to be its minister. Two years ago 
the Second Society had a membership of 
ninety-seven. Last Haster the member- 
ship was increased to 197, and this Easter 
it is intended to raise it to 247, which 
will be the twenty-five per cent. increase 
asked for. The church has for some 
months been using a Victor Safety Cin- 
ema. Reels have been shown after Sun- 
day-school each Sunday. Also moving 
pictures have been shown on Sunday 
evenings during the course of addresses 
on “Religion for the Modern Man.” 


Appreciation for Retiring Pastor 


FLorencr, Mass.—Free Congregational 
Society: March 26 was Mr. Griffith’s last 
Sunday as minister. After nine years’ 
service he has resigned to accept a call 
to Waterville, Me. The weather was 
pleasant, and the church was filled to 
the doors. The Odd Fellows, which 
order Mr. Griffith recently joined, came 
in a body. The subject of the sermon 
was “Carry On.” Indicating the fine 
spirit existing between the 
churches, the calendar of the Congrega- 
tional church had the following item: 
“With the realization that to-day termin- 
ates the pastorate of Rev. R. H. Griffith 
over the Unitarian churebh of Florence, 
it seems fitting that we should take this 
opportunity to express our appreciation 
of the unfailing fellowship and splendid 
co-operation which has been shown by 
Mr. Griffith and the church of which he 
is pastor during the four and a half years 
of our pastorate. We feel that the de- 
parture of Mr. Griffith will be a distinct 
loss to the community, but wish him God- 
speed in his future work.” On Sunday 
evening a social was held in the vestry. 
A large number of people were present, 
and participated in singing “The Old 
Songs.” At one point in the program it 
was announced that the children were to 
march into the vestry from an adjoining 
room. As they came, singing, each car- 
ried a daffodil to which was tied a silver 
spoon, the gift of the Society to Mr. and 
Mrs. Griffith. Then others came, bearing 
a large quilt on which were the names 
of the donors. Arthur Hill stated that 
the quilt was intended to preserve the 
life of the retiring pastor during the long 
winters in Waterville. Another gift was 
in the form of ten ten-dollar gold pieces. 


Use Rotating Principle 
Lynyn, Mass.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Dudley H. Ferrell: Following the rota- 
tive principle at the annual meeting Mon- 
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day evening, March 27, held in the parish 
house, Benjamin F. Arrington and Miss 
Annie L. Newhall retired after seven 
years’ service as members of the board of 
trustees, Mr. Arrington having served 
as chairman for the past two years. All 
the former members of the board were 
re-elected to their positions, Mrs. Howard 
K. Sanderson and Louis H. Kimball filling 
the vacancies left by the retirement of 
Mr. Arrington and Miss Newhall. The 
other members were C. Fred Smith, Sam- 
uel H. Hollis, Edwin W. Ingalls, Blanche 
L. Merritt, John C. Clandenin; treasurer, 
Alfred BH. Chase; secretary, Fisher Keeler 
Rice; and collector, L. Henry Whitiredge. 
Benjamin F. Arrington presided over te 
meeting and heard the reports of the ac- 
tivities of the church as represented by 
the Women’s Alliance, Lend a Hand, Men’s 
Club, Ladies’ Sewing Circle, Boy Scouts 
of Troop 14, and Girl Scouts of Troop 2. 
They were presented to the board through 
the respective officers and all showed the 
organizations to be thriving. The treas- 
urer’s report shows that the financial con- 
dition of the church is high and gratifying. 

The usual budget system was adopted 
and usual committees were appointed to 
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Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
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CLERGY AUTO DISCS—Gold Cross on red back- 
ground. 80 cents a pair, postpaid. Address 
“CLerRGY AutTO Disc,” Westboro, Mass. 


HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS—Mrs. William B. 
Donnell, Northport, Long Island, N.Y. Bathing, 
Canoeing, Tennis. Adsthetic dancing. Booklet 
on request. 


POMFRET, CONN.—Farmhouse to rent, July 
and August. Furnished; open fireplace; ex- 
cellent water. Inquire Mrs. C. C. GARDNER, 
27 Rhode Island Ave., Newport, R.I. ‘ 


FOR RENT, FURNISHED, Coolidge Corner, 
Brookline, June 1, for summer, attractive five- 
reom apartment; 3 Auburn Courts, Suite 3. 
Women preferred. References required. Tele- 
phone, Brookline 2536-M. ~ 
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look after the church activities. The war- 
rant, including thirteen articles, were all 
taken up and disposed of. It was a grati- 
“fying meeting, being one of the largest in 
the history of the church. A rising vote 
of thanks in appreciation for the services 
of Miss Newhall and Mr. Arrington, dur- 
ing their membership on the board was 
given, acknowledging their untiring work. 
The meeting, which was the annual busi- 
ness session of the church, opened with a 
supper in the dining-hall. The pastor ad- 
dressed the gathering and was warmly 
received. : 


More Money for the Minister 


Quincy, Ini.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Earl F. Cook: The annual meeting of the - 
church, January 4, revealed facts to the 
congregation that were not suspected. 
The church had been conscious of a 20° 
per cent. increase in the attendance,—for 
that, people could see on the attendance 
chart in the vestibule of the church; but 
when the treasurer read his figures, there 
was surprise. The church had raised 
and spent more money than at any time 
in its history, and had a balance of $254 
on hand! This good showing immediately 
resulted in a unanimous vote to increase 
the minister’s salary $400. The first 
trial of the Every-Member Canvass had 
shown its worth. Reports from the 
various societies revealed a_ similar 
healthy condition. The Ladies’ Indus- 
trial Society and the King’s Daughters 
had records of helping charitable insti- 
tutions in the city, besides being able to 
turn over $700 to the church treasury. 
The Ladies’ Industrial Society especially 
showed what loyalty can do when it is 
concentrated on helpful work. The Sun- 
day-school was able to say that it had 
held its own in spite of removals, and 
been able to add numbers and increase 
its funds. The Lyman McCarl Chapter 
_ of the Laymen’s League, although only 
an infant of eleven months, has given 
evidence that it is hardy. Starting with 
an attendance of six it now has an at- 
tendance of thirty. It has grown slowly 
but surely, and the interest in it has kept 
pace. Talks and discussions on economic 
and political subjects have been carried 
late into the night. On November 1 
and 2 the Illinois State Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Churches 
met with this church. This was the first 
time in twenty-five years that the Con- 
ference has met in Quincy. Located as 
it is in an isolated, quiet community, it 
has the hard problem of uncovering and 
drawing to itself liberal people. Through 
the generous use of tracts, and other 
methods of publicity it is able to hold 
its own and grow slowly and steadily. 


The Register an Educational Force 


+ Sartem, Orzr.—Unity Church, Rey. Martin 
Fereshetian: The visit of Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot to this church strengthened the faith 
of the people and renewed their enthusi- 
asm. Church school and Alliance are now 
well organized and the congregation is 
growing. At the dinner given in honor of 
Dr. Eliot there were fifty-five present. 
Considering the fact that the church has 
been closed for some time the number 
was very encouraging. At that time a 
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motion was made by H. S. Hamilton, one 
of the trustees, that a vote of thanks be 
given the president and directors of the 
American Unitarian Association for their 
interest and co-operation in the work on 
the Pacific Coast, especially in Salem. It 
was carried by a unanimous yote. The 
church school has subscribed to THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, and the papers as 
they come are loaned to members of the 
church. This is really good education, as 
many do not know THe Recistrr. At the 
Alliance meetings interesting news items 
are read and commented upon. The ar- 
ticles on the Fundamentalist movement 
are of great interest here. The Western 
churches have been contending with it for 
a long time. It is rather interesting to 
see our good brethren in the Hast getting 
excited about it. To the mission field it 
is all in the day’s work. The discussion 
which was carried on by the Unitarian 
minister and the minister of the Baptist 
church concerning the inerrancy of the 
Bible and the effect of the doctrine of 
evolution created a great deal of inter- 
est. For one thing, more books concerning 
science and religion have been taken from 
the three fine libraries in the city. The 
students at the University here have 
shown great interest, and several have 
had private conferences with the minister. 
In the congregation are families which 
come from three to ten miles to hear the 
Unitarian message. It is hoped that in 
the near future the minister will be able 
to make definite contacts with many fine 
families, especially those with Agricul- 
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tural College training who form most of 
the farming communities in Oregon. The 
people in the country are on a higher 
level of culture than the average city 
dweller in this State. Channing Hall 
is now being used by the Business 
Women’s Club and the executive council 
of the Boy Scouts. More and more, Unity 
Church is becoming known as a center 
of applied Christianity. 


Parish Renews Youth 


SrertinG, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. William H. Gardner, Ph.D.: 
Within a year this society has lost by 
death three of the most helpful of the 
older people who have long been devoted 
to the parish,—William H. Burpee, Miss 
Helen Houghton, and Mrs. Helen Fitch. 
The parish meeting was held April 3. 
The reports from the Sunday-school, 
Women’s Alliance, Laymen’s League chap- 
ter, parish clerk, and minister were grat- 
ifying, and the year is closed with sub- 
stantial balances in all treasuries. The 
envelope system for weekly use, adopted 
last year and used for the first time, 
proved an efficient method for gathering 
income. A bountiful parish supper, under 
the direction of Miss Fannie Stevenson, 
was much enjoyed. Steps were taken for 
renovating the interior of the meeting- 
house and painting the parsonage, and 
for installing an electric blower for the 
organ. The following were elected as the 
parish committee: Deacon Luther Ken- 
dall, Miss Fannie Stevenson, Mrs. Herbert 
Mirick, Mrs. James Patten, and Mrs. 
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Leslie Chamberlain. Joseph Graham was 
chosen moderator and Harrison Rugg act- 
ing clerk during the illness of Edward P. 
Bartlett, for many years parish clerk and 
one of the oldest members. Rey. Arthur 
B. Whitney, minister of the Leominster 
church, made an earnest and helpful ad- 
dress. During the past year the church 
steeple has been painted and the clock 
faces and weather-vane relaid with gold- 
leaf. The painting of the church build- 
ing is being considered. The annual 
meeting of the Laymen’s League, Friend- 
ship Chapter, was held April 18. An 
oyster-stew supper was*enjoyed, and offi- 
cers were elected as follows: President, 
Herbert Mirick; vice-president, Arthur 
Hills; secretary, Clifford Rugg; treasurer, 
Palmer Stewart. The retiring president 
is Ezra W. Sawyer, who was the only 
one from this parish to attend the organ- 
ization meeting of the Laymen’s League 
held at Springfield. For some time he 
represented the League until a chapter 
was formed here. The local chapter has 
begun action to provide the parish with a 
manual containing a constitution and by- 
laws, a brief history of the parish, the 
laws of the State having to do with par- 
ishes from the beginning until now, and 
other features, to serve as a book of re- 
ferences for members of the parish. The 
chapter has during the past year held 
Sunday evening community services be- 
ginning the 6th of last November and 
continuing until May. These meetings 
have been a _ success in every way. 
Speakers from out of town, and stereopti- 
con lectures by the minister, have been 
the form of service. The Sunday-school 
at its annual meeting, April 9, elected 
as officers: Superintendent, Mrs. James 
Patten; assistant superintendent, Miss 
Marjorie Graham; secretary, Miss Luella 
Arnold; treasurer, Miss Evelyn Burpee, 
At the Easter service, April 16, the 
Sunday-school had part in song and 
exercises in the evening, when also slides 
were shown illustrating the Life of Jesus, 
from the paintings of Hoffmann, Doré, 
and other artists. In the morning, at- 
tendance was good; and besides Waster 
music and the sermon, the communion 
service was observed and members re- 
ceived. It may be of interest to know that 
James Kendall, D.D., who was minister 
of the Plymouth parish for about sixty 
years, was born in this old town of Ster- 
ling. The site of his birthplace is readily 
pointed out to the visitor. While the old 
farm has passed into other hands, other 
farms round about are still occupied by 
descendants of the old Kendall settlers, 
and these. are-to be found as members of 
this parish. The first white settlers of 
this town and parish, when set apart 
from the parish of Lancaster, still per- 
petuate their names, as Houghton, Saw- 
yer, and Osgood. Kilburn, Wilder, Smith, 
Walker, Stuart, are other names familiar 
at the present and come from very early 
time. 
Laymen Entertain Men’s Clubs 

SronryamM, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Henry T. Secrist, acting 
minister: The parish officers and com- 
mittees for 1922 have been chosen as fol- 
lows: Clerk, Herbert H. Richardson ; 
treasurer, Alice V. Peyton; collector, Fred 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, 


AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864, 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in carefully chosen foster homes. 

A unique specialty is home care to hospital children, 
the hospital doctors continuing treatment. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contribu- 
tions and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Prestpent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PresipenNT, Mrs. CLARA B, BEATLEY. 

~ Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secrerary, 
zo:+Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sup- 

jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges, Scholarships. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 

ANDOVER, N.H. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 
Vice-Presidents : Ernest G. Adams _ of 

Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San, Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 
Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham, 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 

ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 

33°West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


ISLES OF SHOALS 1922 


July 1 to 8 special reduced rates. 

Unitarian Summer Meetings Ass’n, July 8. 
Young People’s Religious Union, July 22. 
Institute of Religious Education, July 29. 

Join the Unitarian Summer Meetings Asso- 
ciation by sending $2 for membership dues, 
entitling you to reduced hotel rates for two 
weeks, to Alden V. Keene, Treasurer, 2803 
18th Street, Washington, D.C. Room appli- 
cation blanks mailed only on receipt of 
membership dues. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


‘All young men of good moral character, and claiming to beli i 
the truths of Christianity pee nny distinction of Sect or party, jehell 
be Slienble as members of this So ‘iety.” 


FRANK L. LOCKE, Present EDWARD A. CHURCH, TREASURER 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 


of good ability and thorough training were | 


never better. 
PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 

provides thorough training, offering about 125 
courses in eight departments of study. Supple- 
mentary work at Pacific School of Religion and 
University of California. Post- -graduate study 
at University. ‘Twelve weeks’ University sum- 
mer session. Climate ideal for comfort and 
study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 21. For Register and 
further information address the aber 

EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D., 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, ’ California. 
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E. Nickerson; parish committee (three 
years)—Luther Hill, Hrnest L. Clark; 
auditors—William B. Stevens, Cora HW. 
Dike; music committee—Mildred Walker, 
Doris HB. Dulong, Hattie A. Berry; Sun- 
day-school committee, Hattie A. Berry, 
chairman. Services are held Sunday at 
4pm. The attendance has doubled in the 
past few months. The membership drive 
is meeting with success, with several 
church organizations joining in the 
Campaign. A word of appreciation is 
due Mr. Secrist. Despite his duties 
as settled minister at the Melrose 
church, he has devoted much time 
and energy to pastoral work here, with 
gratifying results. His weekly message 
is always inspiring. Mr. Secrist will re- 
main as minister until the close of the 
chureh year in June at least. Sunday, 
January 22, National Young People’s Day 
was observed, and several members of 
the Young People’s Religious Union, in- 
cluding Ruth Massey, Harold Hurd, Rus- 
sell Chase, and Ruth Densmore, partic- 
ipated in the interesting service. The 


young people of the church recently raised 
$90 for repairs to the church clock. At 
a meeting of the Women’s Alliance, Thurs- 
day evening, January 26, Miss Julia 
Crocker spoke interestingly on the subject 
“Publie Libraries West of the Mississippi.” 
In the evening, the conference of the 
Women’s Alliance, the Laymen’s League, 
and the Young People’s Religious Union 
met for supper, there being an encourag- 
ing attendance. The local chapter of the 
Laymen’s League entertained the men’s 
clubs of other Stoneham churches in the 
chapel, Tuesday evening, February 7. Dr. 
Jones of the State Board of Health was, 
the speaker. Various matters of interest 
to the community were also discussed. 
C. J. Emerson, a member of the parish 
committee, is acting as presiding officer 
at the series of meetings held under the 
auspices of the Stoneham Christian 
Forum. ‘ 
Parish Assistant Elected 
Taunton, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rey. F. Raymond Sturtevant: 
The annual parish meeting was held in 


— 
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the chapel, Monday evening, January 16. 
Albert Fuller officiated as moderator. Mr, 
Sturtevant, in his report read by Charles 
H. Washburn, recommended the use of a 
budget system in handling the finances 
of the church. He also recommended the 
appointment of a parish assistant, who 
would also be.in charge of the kinder- 
garten department of the Sunday-school. 
The financial condition of the church was 
encouraging, and showed the organization 
to be free from debt and with a large 
balance on deposit. In the election of 
officers the clerk, Everett S. White, treas- 
urer, Henry A. Dickerman, and auditor, 
Thomas Church, were re-elected for the 
ensuing year. John B. Knox was elected 
to serve for three years on the pruden- 
tial committee, and Robert M. Leach was 
elected to serve on the same committee 
for one year as chairman, in place of 
Howard A, Tinkham, whose resignation 
was read at the meeting. The following 
trustees -were elected: Dr. Arthur R. 
Crandell, William FE. Hart, Herbert 
Fisher, Nathan Newbury, Robert M. 
Leach, and Gilbert Williams. The del- 
egates elected to attend the annual Uni- 
tarian convention were Rev. F. Raymond 
Sturtevant, Miss Alice Emery, and Robert 
M. Leach. Miss Alice Emery was elected 
as parish assistant. Several new mem- 
bers were voted into the Society, 


Entertain Conference 


Wiumineton, Dret.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rey. W. A. Vrooman: March 20 
the ministers ,of the Joseph Priestley 
Conference met in Wilmington for the 
day. Those present were F. R. Griffin, 
Harry F. Burns, Dr. U. G. B. Pierce, 
Earl C. Davis, T. W. Illman, and W. A. 
Vrooman. All reported excellent progress 
in their churches, and many suggestions 
regarding the development of the work 
were discussed. Heermance Howard of 
Brooklyn, representing the Campaign com- 
mittee, took part in the discussions. At 
noon the laymen of the Wilmington 
church entertained the visitors at lunch 
in the Hotel du Pont, when thirty busi- 
ness men sat down with the guests and 
enjoyed their after-lunch speeches. In 
the eyening, Dr. W. L. Sullivan of New 
York addressed an audience which filled 
the church. A slow but steady growth 
of interest that makes the future very 


hopeful is the result of the Campaign. 


now going on. Sunday, March 26, Rev. 
Edgar 8. Wiers of Montclair, N.J., visited 
the church. The minister is now giving 
a series of sermons on “Christian Ideals 
and American Life” which is being well 
reported in the local press and attracting 
good congregations. He has also been 
giving addresses on modern penology 


through the State, as the executive officer 


of the Prisoners’ Aid Society. 


Deaths 


KINGMAN,.—In West Bridgewater, April 3, 
1922, Elizabeth, daughter of the late Capt. 
Joseph and WHlizabeth Edson Kingman, aged 
85 years, 11 months, 4 days. 


CHANEY.—At his home, 14 Liberty Street, 
Salem, April 19, 1922, Rev. George Leonard 
Chaney, in his eighty-sixth year: former pastor 
of the Church in Hollis Street, and later, 
founder of churches in Atlanta, Richmond, 
Chattanooga, and other places in the South, 
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FINANCING THE CHURCH 


HE day of pew rentals as a means of financing a church is rapidly passing. The gen- 
[ eration of strong men financially able to make up deficits at the end of church years 
and to donate funds for benevolent purposes is dwindling and many churches to-day 
find themselves dependent on the support of people of modest incomes, Formerly 
quarterly payments by checks met the demand fairly well, but to-day most people are paid 
by the week and they are ready to pay by the week. Recognizing this fact, it has been 
found wise to plan for weekly giving to the churches proportionately and regularly, both 
for local church expenses and for benevolent and missionary purposes. Whereyer the 
BI-POCKET WEEKLY ENVELOPE SYSTEM has been tried the experiment has proved 
to be a relief for the financial officers of societies. 2 
From the earliest records of Scripture teaching we find that worship has universally been 
expressed in offerings given by the people. It is difficult to conceive the true worship 
without the gift of one’s self. The lack of personal qualifications for direct religious work," 
such as preaching and other ministerial functions, is overcome by the every-day service 


which a man can render in his life, by a proportionate gift, on the day of worship, of a 
part of the “money” which he has earned. Thus an individual comes to realize the truth 
_of the statement that he is a “steward of the manifold grace of God,” and that as steward 
or trustee he is expected to be found faithful in the administration of these material benefits. 

In a church whose government is congregational, where each member has equal rights 


with every other member, the custom of allowing a few large givers to pay the bills has 
gradually operated against the feeling of individual responsibility on the part of those less 
competent to contribute, but in the BI-POCKET WEEKLY ENVELOPE SYSTEM, where 
every member is expected to bear his part in church expenses and benevolences, there comes 
naturally a feeling of responsibility as well as of interest in the cause to which he devotes 
himself. This is a very significant item in church polity to-day. _ ree 

In applying this system to any given congregation existing practices and individual tastes 
should be duly considered, and it is not necessary for its complete success that all previous 
methods be abandoned immediately in its favor. Many persons in our churches still give 
generously, and any such should not be too strongly urged to change any method of giving 
which has worked to the advantage of the society and is likely to continue. Monthly, 
quarterly, or eyen annual payments may consistently be made where individuals find it 
impossible or inconvenient to pay weekly, but in general the weekly method keeps the needs 
of the church and its benevolent activities constantly in the mind of every contributor, and 
in this way serves to increase the sense of personal responsibility and dependable support. 
The amount of each individual subscription should be, as far as possible, based upon a 
weekly pledge, a method best calculated to develop to the full the giving capacity of each 
individual while at the same time adapting the method of payment more closely to the 
convenience and habit cf the giver in meeting his obligations. 


More detailed information, with descriptive material and sample envelopes, will be furnished 
upon application to hae es 


THE BEACON PRESS, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


ISOLATED UNITARIANS 


Tun Reeisree is the medium which keeps isolated Unitarians 
in common contact—“a cohesive force binding us together.” It 
carries to far lands—and to near-by towns as well—news of the 
progress of our Church. It prints summaries of the important 
world news of the week, special articles on all sorts of subjects, 
letters from correspondents in England, Switzerland, and Japan. 


But most of all, its spirituality and true devotion to the cause 
of Liberal Christianity hold together the members of our Unitarian 
family. 

Somewhere there are Unitarians who are situated away from a 
Unitarian church. Somewhere, too, are liberal-minded people who 
know no church home, and who are waiting to be shown the simple 
truths of our faith. 


Will you help us find them? If you will write their names and 
addresses in the space below, we shall be pleased to send them three 
sample copies of Tum Ruersrsr, with an invitation to join our family 
of progressive, intelligent, and spiritual readers. 


Of course, we want names of those who you think are non-sub- 
scribers. Will you send us this list to-day, and thus contribute 
your share towards the cause for which we all are working? 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send sample copies of THE Rreister to the addresses given below :— 


PN ONICE Suve\s. o\e orsis 


[If you can send more than two names, write the others on a piece of paper and pin to this coupon.] 
54-22 


“Who put the 


li: Anxious Reader writes: 
iy‘stir’ in REGISTER?” 


| “T hear you two had some words last 
night.” “We did, but I never got around 


to using mine.”—American Legion Weekly. 


The oldest inhabitant remarks, “I ¢an 
remember when our casualty list was 
published only on di uly 5 instead of every 
Monday morning.” 


We are indebted to the Kansas Indus- 
trialist for another definition: “Hfficiency 
is the art of spending nine-tenths of your 
time making out reports that somebody 
thinks he is going to read but never does.” 


Mollie (aged six): “Mummie, I know 
what I’m going to give you for your birth- 


day. A nice rose-bowl.” Mother: “But I 
have one, dear.” Mollie: “Yes, I know, 
but ...T’ve just broken it.”’—London 
Post. 


Magistrate of Irish Court (after a tur- 
bulent scene among general public) : “The 
next person that shouts ‘Down with HEng- 
land,’ I’ll have thrown out into the street.” 
Prisoner (excitedly): “Down wid Hng- 
land !’—London Opinion. 


Employer: “Is it true that when the 
clock strikes six you put down your pen 
and go, even if you are in the middle of 
a word?” Olerk: “Certainly. not, sir. 
When it gets so near to six as that I 
never begin the word at all.’”’—Chicago 
Herald. 


The Bride: “I’m in an awful mess here, 
mother. I simply can’t get my expense 
account to balance.” Mother: “It’s quite 
simple, my dear, Deduct the items you 
can remember from the amount you had 
to begin with and call the difference 
sundries.”—Life. 


First Lady (in village shop, speaking to 
another patron): “Would you mind if I 
made my small purchase first? We have 
a horse outside and he won’t keep quiet.” 
Second Lady: “Certainly; but you won’t 
be very long, will you? I have a husband 
outside and he’s rather restive, too.”— 
Punch. 


City Temple in London attracts every 
week a gathering of about two thousand 
people, to listen to a so-called popular lec- 
ture. When Stephen Leacock was there, 
he was told that the person who had pre- 
ceded him was Lord Haldane, who had 
lectured on Winstein’s Theory of Rela- 
tivity. Leacock said to the chairman, 
“Surely this kind of audience couldn’t 
understand a lecture like that.’ He shook 
his head. “No,” he said, “they didn’t 
understand it, but they all enjoyed it.”— 
Harper’s Magazine. 


, A Sunday school superintendent, a grad- 
uate of Yale, was deploring the fact that 
children of the present generation do not 
memorize the Scriptures as they did a 
generation ago. “I'll tell you of a practi- 
eal joke,’ he announced to the children, 
“that a student once tried to play on the 
old president of Yale. He removed the 
Bible from the desk and put a dictionary 
in its place. Next morning at chapel the 
president announced that he. would read 
the 119th Psalm. He opened the diction- 
ary, and so perfectly had he committed 
the Psalm that no one ever knew that the 
change had been made, except the presi- 
dent and the boy who did it.” He paused 
a moment for this to take effect, when a 
small voice piped up, “How did you find 
it out, Mr. Mead ?’’—Lippincott’s. 
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MOTORMAN OR MINISTER 


If a man works as motorman or con- 
ductor for the Eastern Mass. Street 
Railway Co. he may expect a pension 
averaging $600. a year. 


If he is only a Unitarian minister he gets 
a pension of $300. a year. 


Which should you advise a young man 
to do, study at our Theological School or 
apply for a job to the Street Railway Co.* 


Help us to answer this question in the 
right way by sending Annual Contributions 
promptly to our Treasurer, 


Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


J. P. Parmenter, President. 

Paul Revere Frothingham, Vice-President. 
Robert Winsor, Jr., Vice-President. 

R. S. Loring, Secretary. 


Y/ WALTER BAKER & C0., 


LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
INCOR PORATED 1898 IN MASSACHUSETTS 


A limited amount of stock 
at Market 


e 
M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Wire Mountain Refrigerators 


“The Chest with the Chill in it” 
Built on scientific principles and 
tested by use 

**in over a million homes” 
Easy to clean—economical— 
durable and efficient. 
Sold in every city and important 
town in the United States. Send 
for handsome catalogues and 


booklets, 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Nashua, N.H. Estb. 1874 


Cuts your ice bitth 


Educational 


THE MAC DUFFIE SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Three buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming. Ball field. Tennis 
courts, Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 
courses. Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house. 
Two years secretarial course. 35 girls. 12 teachers. 


JOHN MAC DUFFIE, Ph.D. 
MRS. JOHN MAC DUFFIE, A.B. 
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Church Announcements 
FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 


of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
10.30 A.M. Sunday- -school at 9.45 a.m. This 


church is open daily from 9 to 5. All weleome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper Service (all the seats 


free) at 4. Church School with Kindergarten 
cna at es The church is open daily from 
9 until 4. ’ 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. 
Subject, “The Restoration of the Turks to 
Power.’”’ Chureh services at 11 A.m, Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), corner of Tre- 
mont and School Streets. Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rey. Harold BH. B. Speight, 


ministers. Sunday, May 7, morning service, 
10.45 am. Mr. Speight will preach, ee 
Commngion at 12 m. Church open 9 to 1 
aily. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630). Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, May 7, Mr. Hudson will preach. Sub- 
ject, “Modernist Movement in the Church.” 
Mr. Malcolm Lang, Organist and Musical 
Director. Church service at 11 a.m. Church 
school at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.M. 
Cordial welcome to all visitors. Take Dor- 
chester tunnel car to Andrew Square, then 
surface car to Meeting House Hill. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North). corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman §Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. 9.45 a.M., Church School. 
New Bible Class for adults. * Morning service, 
11 a.m. Mile. Thérése Pottecher-Arnoud 0 
Paris will speak on ‘‘World Peace.” gests 
People’s meeting (The Hmerson Guild), 6 P.M. 
7.30 p.m., Rev. Cloyd H. Valentine will give a 
lecture-recital ; “The Poems of Paul Laurence 
Dunbar.” The public cordially invited. 
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